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Collar Counlinet a Economy 


Cut collar costs! Save laundry bills!) Evade the discomfort of wilting 
collars! Have a clean stiff collar always no matter ‘how hot the day 
nor how strenuous your work. 
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me : laundry bills. They never wilt because they are 
| Sanitary Wall Finish Hunting & Trapshooting 
|| | Town & Country Paint Anesthesia Ether Py-ra-lin stiffened instead of starched. WVhen 
|| Vitroac Varnish ——|——_, ‘Metal Lacquers | soiled a damp cloth and a little soap wil! readily 
fj, —| Sata aed Spee fe Beams remove the stain. WVearable instantly and always. 
|} | Aeeatle oun Paict_}_ | Refnad Benet 68 A pronounced improvement upon any collar you 
||__| Bridgeport Finishes |_| Commercial Acids _ h 
=o = af ave ever seen. 
|| | Ravate Top Material _ |_| Figmest Boone _ | Made in all popular styles and half-sizes. Sold by 
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for a sample. 
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The Du Pont American Industries are: 
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special information to any of the institutions listed below, or we will gladly answer your direct inquiry. Latest data pro- 
cured by one who visits the schools is always on hand. Price, locality, size of school, age of child, are all factors to be con- 
sidered. Make your inquiry as definite as is possible and receive time-saving information by writing to the schools or direct to the 
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Interiors of Refinement and Cheer 


bY F fray and ceilings, made permanently attractive by the use of Cornell- 
Wood-Board, form the basis for a scheme of artistic, interior arrange- 
ment in thousands of beautiful homes. Wonderful transformations are made 
possible, most inexpensively, by the use of this superior finishing material. 


Idle attics and basements can be remodeled In hundreds of ways,Cornell-Wood-Board 
into useful sewing or recreation rooms. is meeting a nation’s need for a practical 
Cornell-Wood-Board comes in standard war-time conserver of labor and materials. 
size panels, which are nailed direct to the So easily handled, you can, if you desire 
frame-work or over the old wall. put it up yourself. 


fo r Homes Offices Lodge Halls 
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Stores Theatres Farm Bldg’s 


Millions of feet used in Army Cantonments 
and Industrial Housing Projects 
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Our Design and Decoration Department 
is fully prepared to supply you with Free 
Panel Suggestions and Cost Estimates. 
Write today for Cornell Blue Book, sent 
free upon request. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


Dept. 18 WR: Board 
173-175 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago yee me - a S| 


Lasts a Lifetime 
































Cornell-Wood-Board transformed this idle 
attic into an attractive bedroom 
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FOCH’S SECOND BLOW 


ERMANY SUFFERED “‘the most serious reverse of the 
(s war,” admits the Berlin Deutsche Zeitung, when Marshal 
Foch, scarcely pausing after wiping out the Marne 

salient, drove a second blow, with even more staggering effect, 
against the German salient in Picardy. In this latest battle of 
the Somme, the same Pan-German organ further concedes, the 
British and French, without numerical superiority on the at- 
tacking front, succeeded in effecting a large-scale surprize at- 
tack which hurled the German forces back in disorder for many 
niles, inflicting heavy losses in casualties, prisoners, and muni- 
tions. As a result, says our own Chief of Staff, Gen. Peyton C. 
March, the foe is ‘‘on the run,’”’ and Marshal Foch is working 
on the sound principle ‘‘that when you get an enemy going you 
keep him going; never give him a chance to recuperate or think 
it over; keep hitting him.’”’ ‘‘We have the enemy guessing now, 
instead of guessing ourselves,’ 


’ adds General March, who warns 


us, however, against the overconfidence that makes for relaxa- 
tion of effort. ‘‘It is no time to talk about the war being over; 
it is the time to hit hard,’’ he admonishes. 
before Congress he says that it is the purpose of this country to 
put 4,000,000 men in France. 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker; while Premier Lloyd George 
remarks with cautious optimism that “‘the end of the tunnc! is 
nearer.””’ At the same time Premier Clemenceau reports that 
Marshal Foch “looks twenty years younger” 
victory. And General Ludendorff, who informed the German 
people after his Marne defeat that ‘“‘the enemy evaded us,” 
but that ‘“‘we are fully masters of the situation and shall re- 
main so,’ seems somewhat at a loss to explain his reverse on 
the Somme. 

While gloom settles over the German press, our own editorial 
observers find it difficult to temper their enthusiasm. ‘“‘If 
the Allied victories on the Marne closed Germany’s road to 
Paris, the victories in Picardy are opening the Allies’ road to the 
Rhine,”’ says the New York Evening Mail. ‘‘No doubt can exist 
that the great German offensive for a decision has collapsed 
utterly,”’ affirms the Chicago Evening Post. ‘Paris and Amiens 
are safe, and forever,’ exclaims the Boston Transcript, which 
sees the armies of the Entente on the move and is convinced that 
“they will not be stopt by the old defensive devices.” ‘‘To- 
day the Germans find themselves defeated and retiring, or barely 
avoiding retirement, on three fields at once,’’ notes the New York 
Evening Sun, which is convinced that the decisive defeat of the 
Germans on the Western Front is rapidly approaching. As this 
paper says: 

“Tf Foch can reverse the situation in three weeks, driving the 
enemy with heavy loss from two fields, by the exertion of little 
or no numerical superiority, what can he do when he wields a 
three-to-two or even, if needed, a two-to-one superiority such 
as American reenforeements make possible? Here at last we 
hold all the elements of victory: the power, the method, and the 
directing intelligence.” 


And in a statement 


‘“We are only beginning,” says 


since his latest 


The situation is summed up as follows by the Philadelphia 


North American: 


‘Of the three great German salients one has been completely 
eliminated, the second is in process of destruction, and ‘the third 
has lost its menace by reason of the fact that it can not be 
extended unless German superiority is reestablished. ..... . 

‘*‘But the thing of overshadowing importance is that Marshal 
Foch has shown that he possesses a tremendous reserve power, 
and that he is able to retain the initiative so suddenly snatched 
from the foe on July 18. The whole character of the war of this 
year has been transformed. The burden which lay upon the 
Allies now lies upon the Germans. It is they who must fight.or 
retreat at the will of their opponent, must rush reserves hither 
and thither to meet his hammer-blows.” 5) 


The initiative that Foch has gained he will keep for the rest 
of the war, predicts the Philadelphia Public Ledger, while another 
observer remarks that ‘‘a ‘defensive Germany is a °*déféated 
Or, as the New York Tribune puts it, “‘altho the 
Allies have not won the war, Germany has lost it.” 

In four weeks—from July 18 to August 14—Marshal Foch’s 
drives against the Marne salient arid in Picardy netted* the 


Germany.” 


Allies the following material gains, according to. the corre- 
spondents: More than 70,000 German prisoners;- 1,200’ guns; 
10,000 
ammunition and other war-supplies; the recovery of about 
1,800 square miles of territory lost since March 21. - They also 
inflicted casualties unofficially estimated at 350,000. ° Thus, a’ 
an Associated Press dispatch from France remarks, ‘‘ Marshal 
Foch’s strategy and the masterly tactics of the generals com- 
manding the armies and groups of armies under him have in 
Germans what required four 


more than machine guns; enormous - quantities . of 


four weeks wrested from the 
months for them to obtain at a cost estimated at. from.700;000 
to 1,000,000 men.” Or to quote the New York Evening Post: , 


“The record of Allied achievements in less than four weeks 
is: (1) The initiative regained. (2) One-half of the territory lost 
in four months regained. (3) One-half of the prisoners lost in 
four months regained. (4) The menace to Paris*and Amiens 
permanently removed. (5) The balance of numbers restored in 
favor of the Allies. (6) The revelation of a leader of-the highest _ 
genius in the person of Foch.” 


‘‘German power at its zenith has been smashed by opponents 
whose power stands not at noon, but at 9 or 10 o’clock.. When 
12 strikes next spring the.German staff is well aware what will 
happen,” remarks the New York Globe, which is convinced, that 
‘if the Allies can beat the Germans on the lines of the Marne 
and the Somme, they can beat them anywhere else.”’ Confir- 
mation of the wide-spread belief that Germany has passed the 
zenith of her man-power is supplied by a captured German 
secret order signed ‘‘Ludendorff,” according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from the British front. This document, dated 
June 2£, lays stress on the necessity of economizing men, and 
asserts that the two elements essential to the future conduct of 
















































the war are to “‘maintain everywhere our fighting strength and 
the spirit of offensive.” It says in part: 

“Tt is absolutely essential that we should avoid our old fault of 
attacking in too dense formations, and we should reduce our 
casualties by every possible means. The necessity holds equally 
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ONLY A MATTER OF TIME AND CAREFUL PLAYING. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


good for the defensive fronts. The divisions must do their utmost 
to reduce casualties to the absolute minimum by a distribution 
in depth and the creation of extended outpost zones.” 


But the Allies ‘‘have not yet the numerical superiority to win 
a great decision against the great German defensive power,” a 
London dispatch warns us; and Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in the 
New York Tribune, prepares us for a determined German stand 
on the old Hindenburg line. ‘‘Such war of movement as was 
possible has come to an end,” thinks Mr. Simonds, who, writing 
on August 15, ealls attention to ‘‘a mournful familiarity about 
the present line from Arras to Ribécourt”’: 


** Anglo-French armies are facing German armies on the lines 
on which both stood from October, 1914, to July, 1916. Between 
July 1, 1916, and the present date nearly two millions of casual- 
ties have been the price of Allied advance and German recoil, 
of German advance and Allied recoil, and finally of this new turn, 
which has brought a sécond German retirement. After nearly 
four years there is not, between the Scarpe and the Oise, a change 
of three miles anywhere in the opposing positions. 

‘But it is a source of enduring optimism to realize that within 
the distance of the twenty miles which separate the Hindenburg 
line from the present front all the consequences of the Russian 
collapse have been liquidated. And as a result of a gigantic 
effort to win the war by one campaign, Ludendorff has con- 
quered only the Picardy desert which Hindenburg created, and 
is now facing the problem of whether he can maintain himself 
on lines that will leave him in possession of the desert, without 
military value, but useful to bolster up a weakening morale 
of the German people.” 


And in another article in the same journal he argues that in 
the first week the strategic profit of the Picardy offensive had 
already been largely harvested: 

“The British and French are bound to push their success as 
far as it can be cheaply pushed, but the desert before them now 
has little or no immediate value and is decidedly not worth any 
great expense in men or munitions. Whether Ludendorff halts 
permanently on the old Somme line, the line of the upper Somme 
or the Hindenburg, he has lost all of the ground of any real value 
gained in his spring offensive. 

“Foch struck primarily to abolish the German threat to Paris 
by the Oise route, to free the communications between Paris 
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and the Channel, which pass through Amiens, and to eliminate 
the German wedge thrust between French and British armies 
as far west as the Avre and the Ancre. He has accomplished 
all of these things. He has in addition inflicted upon the 
Germans their worst defeat of the war and gathered the greatest 
Allied bag of prisoners and guns of any operation.” 

Apart from the tremendous advantage we have gained from a 
united command, what are the lessons of this Allied victory? 
asks Mr. H. Sidebotham, who is described as one of the foremost 
military critics of Europe. Answering his own question in a 
cable dispatch from London to the New York Sun, he says: 


“The main tactical causes of our victory were the superiority 
of our air service and our small tanks. ..... . 

“We have converted our airplanes from strictly bombing 
machines, which produce mainly a moral effect, into a definite 
arm of the service, capable of producing results to décide the 
fortune of battle. ...... 

‘The other chief contributor to our victory was the tanks, the 
invention of which was characteristically British—a simple 
example of applied science.”’ 


A large share of credit for the victory is also allotted to the 
new type of tank by Major-General Sir Frederick B. Maurice, 
who says in a dispatch to the New York Times: 


“The new tank is in every way a great advance upon its 
prototype, and it is quite clear from the reports we received 
that it not only had no difficulty’in keeping pace with the infan- 
try, but often left the foot-soldier far behind. Foch’s great 
counter-attack owes much of its success to the skilful employ- 
nient of tanks in large numbers, and now the tanks again have 
contributed largely to our success. ...... 

**Recent experience has shown that with tanks a long bom- 
bardment is unnecessary, which in turn reintroduced surprize 
as a weapon of generalship and made it possible to penetrate 
the barrier successfully. Therefore, the opening phases of these 
last two battles are full of promise for the future.” 


The war’s final strategy, in the opinion of the New York 
Globe, will be an Allied drive into Germany through Lorraine. 
In support of this view it argues as follows: 


“Germany and France are coterminous from Luxemburg 
south to the Swiss frontier, and it happens that from Verdun 
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JUST WAIT TILL HE REALLY CATCHES HIM. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 





south the French are posted near to German territory and in 
Alsace stand upon it. This frontier consists of three distinct 
parts—first, in the north are what are called the heights of the 
Meuse, a range of hills to the east of the Meuse River which rise 
over against. the almost level plain of the Woévre. Verdun 
marks the northern limit of these hills, which extend south to 
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Afier the surprize attack of August 8, Field-Marshal Haig’s army, supported by the French on the south, began to squeeze the Germans out of the 
Picardy salient much as they forced them out of the territory between the Marne and the Aisne. The Germans have retired nearly to their old 
1916 position, and if they fall back to the line shown at the right they will again occupy the famous “ Hindenburg ” line. 
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the sectors in front of Toul and Nancy.. Then comes the Lor- 
raine front of forty miles, with the terrane hilly but by no means 
impassable. Finally, to the south, following the national fron- 
tiers, are the Vosges Mountains, an insuperable barrier, except 
that the French possess in Belfort a door to upper Alsace. 

“Now, an army concentrated on the Lorraine front possesses 
great advantages. Both of its flanks are protected as long as 
Verdun and the heights of the Meuse are held to the north and 
Belfort and the Vosges Mountains are held in the south. A push 
through south of Metz would flank that great German base and 
compel not only its abandonment, but also the railway-lines to 
northern France. Established in the valley of the Saar, the 
Allies would be in a position to pass the Rhine, or, proceeding 
west, to recover the Briey iron region and to threaten the great 
industrial region which is the heart of Germany. ..... . 

**A successful offensive through Lorraine would compel the 
immediate evacuation of France and almost all of Belgium. The 
Germans would not dare remain, for the lines of communication 
to the whole German front would be in danger. 

“Many circumstances suggest the entry of Foch, when it 
occurs, will be made via the Lorraine portal, only partly closed 
by the Metz forts. At the outbreak of the war the first opera- 
tion of the French staff was to dispatch, under Castelnau, an 
army into German Lorraine, supported by another coming under 
Pau from Belfort. The offensive came to grief, for unexpectedly 
Germany attacked France on her unprotected frontier by a 
passage through Belgium. But it is clear what was the Frenca 
plan four years ago. With northwestern France protected as 
it now is from Lille to Soissons and on to the Argonne forest, 
the French staff seems likely to draw its original plan once more 
from its portfolio. Years have been occupied in perfecting 
its details. 

“‘Another circumstance supports the surmise—namely, the 
fact that the great American base is in the neighborhood of Toul, 
to which a double line of railroad has been built from the port of 
American debarkation. The selection of distant Toul as the 
American base is highly significant, and also the extraordinary 
measures to supply it....... 

“Another reason why Marshal Foch is likely to strike along 
the Lorraine front is that the fighting quickly would be on Ger- 
man territory. He would cease fighting over and across French 
territory, destroying cities and villages, making the region a 
shell-pitted waste. Moreover, Belgium would be saved from 
further devastation, and by one movement would be achieved 
that which it might take a succession of offensives to accomplish. 
To hasten peace is the universal desire of the Allies, and the place 
to make a speedy end is not in torn France or in shattered Bel- 
gium, but in the Rhine valley....... 

“Finally, there is evidence the Germans understand the 
Lorraine menace. Why did they seek to deepen the already 
overdeep Marne salient? It is said, to take Reims and Chialons 
and to secure footing for an advance on Paris. That these 
elements contributed to a making of the fatal decision is, of course, 
reasonable. But it is also reasonable that the thought of get- 
ing far enough south to cut the American railway-line was with 
Ludendorff. If he had reached this, or forced the Franco- 
American armies to give up Verdun and the heights of the 
Meuse, a Lorraine offensive would have been practically im- 
possible. 

“Tf the theory outlined above is sound, Marshal Foch, after 
he has rectified the lines in Flanders, Picardy, and Champagne, 

and secured maneuvering space, may be expected to give over 
efforts to press the Germans back step’ by step.” 


The following tables, compiled by the New York Tribune, tell 
concisely to date the story of the seven 1918 offensives on the 
West Front: 

THE FIVE GERMAN DRIVES 
































| bade: Initial | Miles | Miles | Maxi- Date 
Sane at it tw Front in | Gained in 2d |mumAd-| of Ter- 
| Miles | Ist Day Day vance mination 
as eer a ’ | | a 
Picardy... .| March 21 50 6 6 | 35 March 30 
Ypres.....| April 9 30 | 4 | 2 | 10 April 15 
O......| May 327 25 } 5 7 32 June 1 
Oise.......| June 9 21 3 2 | 6 June 15 
Marne.....| July 15 80 2 None | 2 July 16 
ee ! : - 
‘ THE TWO ALLIED DRIVES 
Marne.....| July 18 28 6 2 22 Aug. > 
Somme... .| Aug. 8 20 8 41 — - 
(Present Drive) ato 

















NEW FORCES IN RUSSIA 


UT OF HE CHAOS that was Russia the beginnings of a 
() new nation are seen by our editors in recent events 
which have shaken the power of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, awakened alarm in Germany, and added to the growing 
feeling of confidence in the capitals of the Allied nations. Russia, 
they say, is not dead. She has only been sleeping, and, if not 
now awakening, is at last moving restlessly in that almost fatal 
sleep into which she had been lulled by Prussian promises of 
peace and alluring prophecies of an economic and _ political 
millennium. Siberia is awakening, notes the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, and ‘‘the great northern section is arousing itself.” “On 
the ruins of Bolshevism” the New York Tribune sees a new 
Russia arising. And this new Russia ‘‘which is being born in 
the northern steppes is,’’ it continues, ‘‘a thing of sanity, not of 
disordered imagination,”’ ‘‘a true realization of the hopes of the 
revolution.”” Likewise, the Boston Transcript now sees “‘light 
in Russia.’”’ Most rapidly, as the Brooklyn Citizen notes, is the 
Russian situation developing. As the Allies occupy Vladivostok 
and the ports of northern Russia, the Germans move their em- 
bassy from Moscow to Pskof, 400 miles nearer the Spree. 
Assassination and agrarian upheavals are becoming the rule 
where German bayonets hold sway in eastern Russia, and call 
for more bayonets, which’ can ill be spared. While, as the 
Brooklyn paper notes, ‘‘in parts of Russia unoccupied by the 
Germans the Bolshevik party has been overthrown by the 
Menshevik and Social Revolutionary parties.’”’ The growing 
scarcity of bread is said to have played a notable part in turning 
the Russian people against Lenine and Trotzky, who, after 
frantic appeals to their followers, and after declaring a modified 
state of war against all the Allies except the United States, and 
after humiliating and driving away Allied representatives 
from Vologda and Moscow, themselves fled from the old Russian 
capital to the shelter of the guns of Cronstadt. 

Both Germany and the Bolshevik Government have been 
taught a lesson, our papers agree, by the revival of the old Russian 
game of bomb-throwing. The Kaiser and his bandgof spoilers 
in Russia have, so the Kansas City Star is confident, ‘“‘much 
more to learn about the Russian people and their political 
methods than they yet know.” There is now, the Chicago 
Evening Post is convinced, ‘‘every indication that Russia will 
prove a bigger liability than an asset to the enemy, provided 
she can not get peace on the Western Front.’”’ As Lloyd George 
remarked a few weeks ago, Russia has proved a snare to Ger- 
many, and the Springfield Republican notes how seriously 
exercised are the Germans themselves over the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in the East. The Republican sees considerable 
significance in the respective recent movements of the German 
and Allied Ambassadors. There was nothing particularly 
‘‘lurid”’ about the details of the departure of the Allied envoys 
from Vologda. ‘‘They had a dispute with the Lenine Gov- 
ernment, which wished them to come to Moscow, and chose 
instead to leave by way of Archangel, but the dispute was not 
a rupture, and Ambassador Francis in his negotiation’ made it 
pointedly clear to the Bolsheviki that protection from the 
Russian people was not sought or needed; in fact, the dispute 
with the Lenine Government seems to have been largely over the 
successful appeals of the diplomats to the Russian people, which 
the Bolsheviki tried to suppress by censorship.”’ ‘‘How differ- 
ent,” the Massachusetts editor comments, ‘‘are the cause and 
significance of the removal of the German embassy to Pskof, 
where it will be under the protection of Prussian bayonets and 
as remote from the Russian people as from the Chinese.’’ The 
Ambassador and his staff, the German papers are quoted as 
admitting, went away because the atmosphere of Moscow was . 
‘“‘getting very unhealthy for Germans,”’ the Vossische Zeitung 
even going so far as to say that ‘‘this is so not only in Moscow, 
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THE ALLIED CHIEF IN SIBERIA. 
General Kikuzo Otani, of the Jap- 
anese Army, ranking officer of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. 





HIS PROTEST AGAINST A GERMAN PEACE. 


THREE FOES OF GERMAN 





OUR LEADER IN THE FAR EAST. 
Major-General William S. Graves, 
who commands the American troops 

sent to Vladivostok. 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


RULE IN RUSSIA. 








but in a greater part of Russia, if not in the whole Russian Em- 
For such a state of affairs, comments The Republican, 
As it explains: 


pire.” 
Germany has only herself to blame. 


“There is every reason to think that by making a magnanimous 
peace last year it could have won the friendship of the Russian 
people, who up to that time had considered the war as one 
between the Czar and the Kaiser which the revolution ought 
logically to close. By such a show of friendliness, even if 
it masked a predatory future design, Germany would have 
strengthened itself very greatly, and prepared the way for pacific 
penetration after the war. But the Kaiser yielded to the Pan- 
Germans, and everything, East and West, was staked on this 
year’s campaign. ...... 

“To the unscrupulous directors. of German policy Russian 
resentment must have been counted upon, but they no doubt 
expected to complete their victory before Russia began to come 
toits senses. The less sophisticated masses of Germany, on the 
contrary, are evidently dismayed by the revelation that German 
generals are being beaten in the West, while hatred for Germany 
is growing in the East. . . . Rule or ruin is the Pan-German 
watehword, and it must now be apparent to the intelligent 
German public that it means ruin.” 

The new turn of affairs in Russia means, according to the 
San Antonio Light, that Germany may have to send back ‘‘many 
of the fighters she so sorely needs in the West,’ for— 

“In any event, so long as the.anti-Germans in Russia rise in 
foree, Germany can not but suffer severely. If she reduced her 
armies in the West in an attempt to save the Russian situation, 
the Allies would gain an advantage.’ If she kept her Western 
forces intact, allowing Russia to take care of herself, the anti- 
German element in the latter country would have an opportunity 
to develop such strength as to be of material assistance to the 
Allies.” 

But lest thoughts of Germany’s dilemma should make us too 
confident of early victory, the New York Times reminds us that 
Germany still believes she can take the defensive on the Western 
Front and ‘‘hold the Allied armies in France until they weary 
of the conflict and their governments agree to give Germany a 
free hand in Russia.’”’ Even now, says The Times, the German 
official mind is ‘‘finding consolation for the disastrous failure of 
the great offensive in the prospect of incalculable wealth and 
power afforded by the political victory in Russia.’”’ The Ger- 


man advance upon Petrograd and the German demand that the 
Finns take the field against the Allies at the north lend weight 
to the warnings of this newspaper, which concludes: 

“The Allied economic, reenforcing, and rallying expedition to 
Russia to aid her people to throw off the yoke of Germany. . . 
is one of the most momentous enterprises of the war. Upon 
its success will depend complete victory and enduring peace.” 

While the Kansas City Star hopes to see loyal Russians gather 
around the Allied standard which has been raised in Siberia, “as 
the Spanish people gathered around the standard of Wellington 
when England intervened to save Spain from Napoleon,” the 
New York World and other papers warn us not to expect too 
much from the beginning that’ has been made at Vladivostok. 
A Washington correspondent to the New York Tribune thinks 
that the intervention in northern European Russia will be 
more important than that in Siberia. Already the consequences 
of the Allied landings at Kola and Archangel in ‘“‘revealing the 
real attitude of the Russian people toward the Bolshevik régime, 
as well as the weakness of the Soviet forces, have inspired fresh 
hopes of the rehabilitation of Russia finding its principal impetus 
in European Russia.’”’ Other dispatches tell how the new pro- 
Ally Government of the ‘‘Country of the North,” recently 
established at Archangel, which has been carefully organized, 
has declared against the Bolsheviki, the Brest-Litovsk treaty, 
and German encroachments on Russian territory, and has put 
itself on record in favor of real popular government, Russian 
reunion and regeneration, and the ideals of the Allies. This 
Government has driven Bolshevik forces from the vicinity of 
Archangel. Ina New York Tribune editorial we read: 


“The ‘Country of the North’ is not a political fiction set up 
to facilitate Allied intervention. It is a native growth. It 
represents an inevitable reaction from the crimes and folly of the 
Moscow régime. . . . The northern and eastern provinces of 
Russia, in which the Bolshevik infection has been least viru- 
lent, will probably adhere enthusiastically to the new national 
Government. And when its power is extended southeast to the 
Volga region—already in revolt against Moscow—the Bolsheviki 
will be isolated from the greater part of what is left of Russia. 
Their Government will either be snuffed out or they will flee 
within the German lines for safety.” 



























































THE PRESIDENT’S HAND IN THE 
PRIMARIES 


NE BY ONE, pacifist and obstructionist Senators and 
() Congressmen ‘‘are getting the referendum on the war 

they so loudly demanded months ago.” They didn’t 
get it then, but, continues the Baltimore Sun (Ind.), “they are 
getting it now in the primaries, and most of them are getting it 
‘in the neck.’” Some, this daily notes, ‘shave given up the 
ghost entirely,” while others ‘“‘are running desperately from 
pitiless Presidential publicity.” The acid test by which the 
attitude of members of Congress 
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opposed. It may be well to note the precise phraseology of some 
of the President’s letters as quoted in the New York Times. Of 
Congressman Huddleston (Dem., Ala.) President Wilson ob- 
served to an inquirer that he thought himself justified in saying 
that the Congressman’s “record proved him in every way an 
opponent of the Administration.” Of the junior Senator from 
Mississippi he said: ‘Senator Vardaman has been conspicuous 
among the Democrats in the Senate for his opposition to the 
Administration.”” The President .added that if the voters of 
Mississippi were to reelect Mr. Vardaman, ‘‘I should be obliged 
to accept their action as a condemnation of my Administration.” 

In Georgia the opposition to 





toward the Administration and 
Germany is being judged is, 
according to the Boston Globe 
(Dem.), ‘‘their stand on four 
measures affecting Germany: 
the MeLemore resolution [re- 
stricting the rights of Americans 
at sea], the Cooper amendment 
for an embargo on arms, the 
declaration of war against Ger- 
many, and the Draft Bill.” The 
Globe calls attention to Missouri’s 
share in the popular movement 
to back the Administration 
against Germany: “Not only 
has ex-Governor Folk, a strong 
Administration man,-been nomi- 
nated for the Senate, but the at- 
tempts for renomination by 
Representatives Hamlin, Bor- 
land, and Shackleford were de- 








Senator Hardwick has _ been di- 
vided among four candidates, 
Presidént Wilson clearly defined 
his position by writing to Clark 
Howell: ‘“‘Senator Hardwick has 
been a constant and active op- 
ponent of my Administration. 
William J. Harris has constantly 
and actively supported it.” 
Wherefore, according to the 
President, “the obvious thing 
for all those to do who are jeal- 
ous of the reputation of the party 
and the success of the Govern- 
ment in the present crisis is to 
combine in the support of Mr. 
Harris.” On all this The Eve- 
ning Post comments in mild 





disapproval: 


“In assuming this attitude, it 
is evident that the President is 





feated.”” Hamlin, we are told, 
“voted for the embargo on arms 
to the Allies, Shackleford for the 
McLemore resolution, and Bor- 
land against the draft.”” Then, in Texas, we are reminded, Con- 
gressmen McLemore and Slayden, Democrats, have been rejected, 
as well as two Republicans—W 00d, of Iowa, and Dillon, of North 
Dakota, all of whom voted against the draft and for the Mc- 
Lemore resolution. The defeat of James E. Ferguson for the 
Democratic nominaticn for Governor of Texas is interpreted 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) as ‘‘the voice of Texas 
on a loyalty issue.” In the Ohio primaries the only real issue 
in the contests, according to the Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), 
was ‘‘that of the questioned loyalty of one of the candidates.” 
Other contests in which the issue of loyalty has been raised have 
been discust in these columns. In New York, Republicans 
and Democrats will unite in several districts in order to secure 
the defeat of Socialist candidates. Here the Socialist press 
insist that the loyalty issue is being raised as a mere blind to 
delay the eventual collapse of capitalism. Yet the case of 
Congressman La Guardia, now serving in Italy as an aviator and 
who will be renominated as candidate of both old parties, is 
cited by the Syracuse Post-Standard (Rep.) in connection with 
the nomination of Henry J. Allen as Republican candidate for 
Governor of Kansas, despite his absence in France with the 
Y. M. C. A. during the whole campaign, as instances ‘‘typical 
and significant of the attitude of the Am_~ican people toward 
their men in the service.” 

“If any man can be shown deliberately to have obstructed the 
nation’s war-efforts,”’ then, says the New York Evening Post 
(Ind.), “‘let the lash be laid upon kis back, let him be expelled 
from public life, let him be shunned by decent citizens.” But, 
contends this paper, usually friendly to the President, Mr. Wilson 
did not make any such charge against Senacors Vardaman, of 
Mississippi; Hardwick, of Georgia, and others whom he has 


ON SENTRY DUTY. 


—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 


thinking largely of party disci- 
pline. He is the leader of the 
Democrats. It is for them to 
be loyal to him. He apparently 
has no thought of raising the slightest personal objection to any 
Republicans. They, of course, did not support his Administra- 
tion, but he never expected them to. Yet if it were wholly a 
question of unflinching and loyal support of the Government's 
war-policies, it would be even easier to single out for reprobation 
Republican Congressmen than Democratic. There have been 
more Republican nagging and fault-finding and voting in oppo- 
sition than there have been Democratic. Yet about this the 
President appears to feel no concern. It is simply in his own 
party house that. he proposes to be master. His complete as- 
cendency in the Democratic party, as President and leader, is 
the obvious purpose of his attack upon Democratic members of 
Congress who have not submitted to his authority without 
question.” 


“This intolerant attitude, this act of proscription,’ seems to 
the New York Evening Post ‘‘a great mistake,’’ whether the 
President ‘‘wins or loses on the immediate issue raised.” 


‘*He seems to desire to set up in Congress a body analogous 
to those members of Parliament in the time of George III. who 
were known as ‘the King’s friends.’ It is not simply punishment 
for the past that the President appears to have in mind. He 
woud erect a kind of moral terrorism for the future. If a 
member of the next Congress ventures to oppose the President’s 
known wishes, he will live with a sword over his head. That is, 
he will be in danger of a Presidential notification that he ought 
not to be chosen for another term. This latest evidence of 
President Wilson’s masterful ways may be thought of as an 
incident of his vast war-powers. But it will appear disquieting 
and dangerous to sober-minded Americans steeped in the spirit 
of our past.” 


Some of the dailies with Republican leanings criticize the 
President’s actions as inconsistent with his declaration that 
‘politics is adjourned” or find fault because they do not quite 
understand the basis on which the President attacks certain 
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members of Congress rather than others. Even the friendly 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), after calling attention to half a 
dozen Congressmen it thinks as worthy of censure as Mr. 
Huddleston, remarks that while the reason for all these selec- 
tions and rejections may be clear to Mr. Wilson, “‘they baffle 
the public.” But the Baltimore Sun (Ind.) stoutly defends the 
President’s course as follows: 


“Mr. Wilson may or may not have ‘adjourned polities,’ 
but he can not adjourn facts. Wherever a Congressional 
gentleman with a bad record comes up for reelection, it has 
been his privilege—and doubt- 
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ANOTHER ROAST FOR THE “MEAT TRUST” 


E SHALL ALL BE VEGETARIANS before the 
mystery of the meat-packers is solved, some editors 


seem to think as they note the recommendation of 

the Federal Trade Commission that the Government take over 
stock-yards, cold-storage plants, warehouses, and refrigerator- 
and cattle-cars. But others, who recall the long-drawn con- 
troversy between the packers and the Government, claim. that 
the only solution wanted is more and cheaper meat, and, as 
the Baltimore Sun puts it, the 





less his pleasure—to point out 
that the candidate is no friend 
of his. Itis none of his business 
who is nominated, but he takes 
the liberty of recalling the facts 
of the case. Certainly no one 
can be permitted to wear an 
Administration mask now who 
has been fighting the Administra- 
tion for the last eighteen months. 
If the facts hurt, whose fault 
is it?” 

And the independent Spring- 
field Republican says likewise: 


“There is no reason why the 
President should not seek openly 
to have Senators elected who 
would support his proclaimed 
policies. Especially when the 
war comes to an end, he will 
need friends and sympathizers 
in.the Senate, if his ideas of a 
world-peace are to be given a 
chance to materialize. A leader 
must have supporters if he is to 
accomplish anything, and for 
the President there is no body 
like the Senate in which to have 








public is not interested in govern- 
ment management of the busi- 
“that will promise 
more beef and pork 


ness unless 
and secure” 
for less money. The report 
of the commission to President 
Wilson on its investigation of 
the meat industry also charges 
the Chicago packers, we learn 
from Washington dispatches, with 
being engaged in a ‘“‘definits 
and positive conspiracy for the 
purpose of regulating purchases 
of live stock and controlling 
the price of meat.” It names 
specifically Armour & Co. 
Swift & Co., Morris & Co., 
Wilson & Co., Ine., and the 
Cudahy Packing Company, and 
alleges that they have a monop- 
oly not only of the meat in- 
dustry of the country, but also 
of other food-supplies, such as 





eggs, cheese, and vegetable-oil 





his supporters placed. It mat- 
ters less what political party they 
belong to than that they can be 
trusted not to balk his efforts to 
give reality to the higher war-aims for which he has declared 
we are fighting and with which the rest of the world has already 
associated the American people.” 


“THEY WANT ME TO 


While most Republican editors agree with the Boston Tran- 
script (Rep.) that as the head of his party President Wilson is 
well within his rights in taking sides as between Democrats, the 
more astute politicians now see, according to Mr. Judson C. 
Welliver, of the New York Globe (Ind.), that the President is 
“likely to use his influence within his own party to down candi- 
dates whom he could classify as anti-Administration and later 


to engage in the general campaign in behalf of the Democratic 


nominees.”” Such a campaign, according to some writers favor- 
ing the Administration, would be justified by the attitude of Mr. 
Roosevelt and others twenty years ago, who argued during the 
Spanish War that the election of a Congress in political opposition 
to the President would weaken the Administration in the eyes of 
the world. But when Democratic editors and spéakers urge 
the continuance of a Democratic Congress as ‘‘an act of patriotic 
necessity,”” they make themselves absurd, so the Omaha Bee 
and other Republican papers assert. 

And we find some of the strongest Republican newspapers in 
the country, as well as such leaders as ex-President Taft and 
Mr. Hays, contending that the election of a Republican Congress 
would mean a more businesslike control of affairs and an in- 
surance against an inconclusive peace. They insist that no 
party has a monopoly of loyalty and patriotism. The Indian- 
apolis News, an independent daily which opposed Mr. Wilson 
in the last election, points out how foolish it is “to try and 
corner all the patriotism in one political party; the people know 
better, and, after all, they have votes.” 


Copyrighted by the New York ‘* Evening Post.’’ 
CARRY THAT PIG TOO.” 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


“rapidly ex- 
tending their power to cover 


products, and are 


fish and nearly every kinds of 


foodstuffs.”” To quote from the report: 


‘In addition to these immense properties in the United States, 
the Armour, Swift, Morris, and Wilson interests, either separate- 
ly or jointly, own or control more than half of the export-meat 
production of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, and have 
large investments in other surplus meat-producing countries, 
including Australia. Under present shipping conditions, the big 
American packers control more than half of the meat upon 
which the Allies are dependent. 

‘The monopolistic position of the big five is based not only 
upon the large proportion of the meat business which they handle, 
ranging from 61 to 86 per cent. in the principal lines, but primarily 
upon their ownership, separately or jointly, of stock-yards, car- 
lines, cold-storage plants, branch houses, and the other essential 
facilities for the distribution of perishable food. 

“The control of ‘this’ five great corporations, furthermore, 
rests in the hands of a small group of individuals, namely, J 
Ogden Armour, the Swift brothers, the Morris brothers, Thomas 
E. Wilson (acting under the veto of a small group of bankers), 
and the Cudahys. 

‘““A new and important aspect was added to the situation 
when the control of Sulzberger & Sons Company (now known as 
Wilson & Co., Inc.) was secured in 1916 by a group of New York 
banks—Chase National Bank, Guaranty Trust Company, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., William Salomon & Co., and Hallgarten & Co.” 


To abolish this ‘‘monopoly,’’ the commission recommends that 
the Government acquire through the Railroad Administration all 
rolling stock used for the transportation of meat animals; the 
principal stock-yards of the country to be treated as freight 
depots and to be operated under such conditions as will insvze 
open competitive markets; all privately owned refrigerator-cars, 
and all necessary equipment for their proper operation; such 
branch houses, cold-storage plants, and warehouses as are 
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necessary. to provide facilities for the competitive marketing and 
storage of food products in the principal centers of distribution 
and consumption. 

By way of retort, Mr. J. Odgen Armour, head of Armour & Co., 
is quoted in the Chicago Tribune as saying that the report 
“‘eompletely ignores the fact that since November 1, 1917, the 
packing business has been under the cortrol,> direction, and 
regulation of the Government through the agency of the United 
States Food Administration, and ever since that time the severest 
competition has existed in the industry, the same as in the past, 
except in so far as the Government has deemed it necessary that 
the packers should cooperate in order to provide“the enormous 
quantity of supplies necessary for the maintenance of our armed 
forces and the Allies.” In The Tribune also Mr. Louis F. Swift, 
president of Swift & Co., is reported as saying: ‘‘We naturally 
do not like to.be publicly charged with using unlawful ‘Ymethods 
of gaining monopoly control when we know that we are in open 
and. honest competition. with every other packer.”” Mr. E. A. 
Cudahy, of Cudahy & Co., exprest the hope to The Tribune's 
representative that the general public would read the report of 
the’ commission because ‘‘it contains many sensational charges, 
but a careful reading -will reveal few facts to justify them.” 


. Mr..Edward Morris, Jr., of Morris & Co., is quoted as saying 


that taking over branch houses and storage houses wou!d be im- 
practicable, and describes it as ‘‘a risky experiment in govern- 
ment operation that would be of doubtful benefit even if success- 


- ful, and would undoubtedly react unfavorably on live-stock 


. values.” 


“needed: “The<New’ Orleans Times-Picayune thinks that while 
the conimission’s charges'in the main are not new, they have 


Ps Nes: The questions involved affect us all. They must be settled 
¢ some; time, by_a ‘show-down’ which will establish the facts past 
their system and force its correction. 





In'the news columns of the New: York Times we read 
that bankers in that city were amazed at the charge of the Federal 
Trade Commission thatthe packing industry is dominated by 


- officerstand’ members of New York banks and banking houses. 
-* The feelirig in banking circles was that a movement ‘o Lave the 


Government operate the packing ix. tustry would have tc reckon 
with FoodAdministrator Hoover, who, it was said, had investi- 
gated the industry.:and considered it to be doing all that was 
possible under? present conditions to supply meat where most 


new weight" by, the official character of the body that preseuts 
them,.and adds: . 


dispute and either exonerate the embattled companies or convict 
“4 ; 
It is concervable that the 


Federal Trade Commission’s attack may hasten the ‘show- 
down.’ But we suspect that few of the thousands of men who 
have kept touch with this long-drawn-out controversy will 
venture to predict the date of its adjustment any more than they 
wili undertake to predict’ the‘date of the world-peace which is 
to follow the mightier struggle overseas.” 

If the packers have violated the law, remarks the New York 
Evening Post, let them be arraigned, and if they have made 
exorbitant profits, let the shears of the Federal collectors of 
internal revenue lop them off, but let us avoid official lynching 
of any man or any business, and “‘if a Federal Trade Commission 
report betrays heat and a strong bias and is filled with illogical 
conclusions, let us refuse to be led tamely by the nose; and let 
us indulge the hope that the President permitted its publication, 
without any indorsement or recommendation by him, so that 
its violence and its absurdities might be judged of all.”” The his- 
tory of the relations between the Federal Government and the 
meat-packers through three Administrations reflects no great 
glory on either sic 2, observes the Newark News, and the latest 
move, that the G>vernment monopolize all departments of the 
industry except the actual packing, “looks like a gesture of 
despair.”’ This journal is of the opinion that the reeommenda- 
tions of the commission ‘‘call for the most cautious considera- 
tion that we avoid substituting the evils of bureaucracy for 
those of monopoly.”’ 

Adverting to the ‘serious charges made by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the packers, the Springfield Republican 
reminds us that no one need assume it is composed of ‘‘cheap 
sensationalists of the muck-raking school which flourished ten 
years ago.”” The public knows that the packers fought in the 
courts to prevent their papers from being inspected by ‘the 
Trade Commission, and succeeded in preventing a thorough 
overhauling of their methods and secret agreements. Apparently 
the Trade Commission has enough facts to justify a grave indict- 
ment, The Republican goes on to say, and whether the charges 
are true or false, or partly true or partly false, a judicial review 
would be needed to determine. Those who are severest in their 
criticism of the commission’s conduct ask ‘‘somewhat testily” 
why the Government does not prosecute and punish the packers 
if they are guilty of violating the law. The question is a fair 
one and should receive attention from the Government, but, The 
Republican adds, these same critics are loud in the complaints 
when the Government attempts to enforce the antitrust laws, 
and their advice that the packers must be punished ‘“‘ must be 
taken with a grain of salt as to its sincerity.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


PEACE isn’t going to be a horse trade.—Detroit Journal. 

THE irresistible force,fieets the immovable body—and the body starts 
toward Germany.—New, York Sun. 

WE don’t remember,-when’ wethave read of assassinations in Russia with 
as much complacency.—Columbus Dispatch. 

Tue Germans have again withdrawn their lines according to prear- 
ranged plans—of Foch.—New York World. 

WE print the reports of the German War Office on the front page because 
we have no comic supplement.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Lorp LANSDOWNE is another reason why the British House of Lords has 
been made merely ornamental.—Chicago Daily News. 

One cheering feature of the situation is that Germany's friends seem to 
hate her about as much as her enemies do.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

THE utter damnation of pacifism is that to defend the idea of a diplomatic 
peace in all its logic the pacifist is bound to become an apologist for German 
warfare.—New York Tribune. 

Our calm and conservative students of the situation who keep warning 
us in their solemn way not to expect too much don’t seem to realize how 
much fun expecting is.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

Tue sinking of the light-ship does not surprize us; we have always felt 
that if its targets could be anchored in some way, the German Navy's 
percentage of hits would sensibly increase.—Philadelphia North American. 

THE climax of liberty-saving Anglo-American friendship has been 
achieved. -We fought our transatlantic cousin in 1812 for compelling our 
citizens to fight for her. Now, by the ratification of the new reciprocating 
draft treaties, we insist that she do so.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


THE flower of the German Army plainly is not a perennial.—Joplin 
Globe. 

ENTENTE victory, under skilful management, soon should reach the 
stage of quantity production.—Chicago Daily News. 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF must have his moments of depression when he 
reflects that he is the brains, if any, of the German Army.—Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. 

Tue Germans seem to be pretty good at conducting successful retreats, 
but we’d rather have them good at that than anything else.—Columbus 
Ohio State Journal. 

Ir a successful retreat of a dozen miles stirs German military critics to 
such admiration, what will be their raptures when the Army gets to Berlin? 
— Springfield Republican. 

THE Kaiser, in throwing his crack troops against the Americans, shows 
plainly that he wants to whip us out completely before Honduras gets 
ready.—The Springfield (Mo.) Leader. 

THOSE who do not believe that we should invade Germany should re- 
member that the only way the Hun will know it is time to stop fighting 
is by his watch on the Rhine.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

Lorp LANSDOWNE wants to know what the Allies are fighting for. 
Unfortunately among the things for which they are fighting is to preserve 
to Lord Lansdowne and others the right to make Lansdowne speeches 
without going to jail—Toronto Mail and Empire. 

THE Frankfurter Zeitung now declares that it was American troops that 
made Foch’s victory possible, these being the same American troops that 
could not be transported to France because of the German submarines 
and that were raw and worthless when they did get there.—New York 


World. 
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OLD GLORY AS A PLEDGE OF LIBERATION. 


American troops in Paris marching past the mourning-draned statue of Strassburg. 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, Belgium, and other Hun-opprest lands. 








Our boys in France are a pledge for the ultimate libera- 











BELGIUM SHALL 


“ HE CROWNING INSULT has been leveled against 

Belgium by the German Chancellor,” said Arthur 

Balfour, the British Foreign Minister, in his speech 
on Belgian Independence day. The German Chaneellor in 
the Main Committee of the Reichstag, indiscreetly referred to 
Belgium as a ‘‘pawn,” and thereby got himself into hot water 
at home, and added yet another point to the score that the 
Allies are pledged to wipe off. Incidentally the Chancellor 
revealed that peace talk from Germany is entirely insincere, and 
the only peace she—as yet—contemplates is a ‘‘conqueror’s 
peace.” As reported by the Kdélnische Zeitung, Count von 
Hertling said: 

“With reference to the future of Belgium, the occupation and 
present possession of Belgium only mean that we have a pawn 
for future negotiations. By the expression ‘pawn’ is meant 
that one does not intend’to keep what one has in one’s hand as a 
pawn if negotiations should bring a favorable result. 

“We have no intention of keeping Belgium in any form 

whatever. What we precisely want, as already exprest by me 
on February 24, is that after the war restored Belgium shall, 
as a self-dependent State, not be subject to anybody as a vassal, 
and shall live with us in good and friendly relations. I have held 
this point of view from the beginning with regard to the Belgian 
question, and still hold it to-day. 
_ “This side of my policy is fully in conformity with the general 
lines of direction which I yesterday clearly laid before you. 
We are waging war as a war of defense, as we have done from 
the very beginning, and every Imperialistic tendency, every 
tendency to world domination, has been remote from our minds. 
Therefore our peace aims will agree with what we want. That 
is inviolability of our territory, open air for the expansion of our 
people, especiaily in the economic domain, and naturally also 
the necessary security in regard to future difficult conditions. 
This is completely in conformity with my point of view in regard 
to Belgium, but how this point of view can be established in 
detail depends on future negotiations, and on this point I am 
unable to give binding declarations.” 





BE NO “PAWN” 


That is what the Chancellor said. What he really means his 


own inspired organ, the Munich Bayrische Staatszeitung, tells us: 


“The German people and Entente governments may reckon 
absolutely upon Germany insisting inexorably upon terms for 
the evacuation of Belgium and on refusing to sheathe the 
sword until they are fulfilled. These terms include the restitu- 
tion of colonial possessions and the abandonment of any form of 
war, including economic war, after peace is signed, and further 
indemnity for the damage to German trade meantime. 

‘‘Naturally, Germany will demand tangible guaranties and, 
chiefly, an immediate supply of raw materials. These guaranties 
will include continuation of the political orientation adopted 
by Germany in Belgium.” 

The chauvinistic papers in Germany are still eagerly swal- 
lowing this sort of thing, for we find the fire-eating Berliner 
Zeitung am Mittag saying: 

‘All parties regard Count Hertling’s declaration as the most 
important official statement on the Belgian question made 
during the war. In Majority circles it is regarded as an authentic 
interpretation of the reply to the Papal note and the Reichstag 
peace resolutions. It is in every sense satisfactory. The Social 
Democratic party, too (the Scheidemann group), does not 
differ with this conception of both the other Majority parties 
(the Center and the Progressives).”’ 

The even more Jingo Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung foams at 
the mouth at the mere idea of giving up Belgium: 

‘“‘If Count Hertling’s declaration really means that Belgium 
is to be completely renounced, then all parties which are striving 
for a German peace must take up a line of sharp opposition 
toward the Hertling Government.” 

More sober opinion, however, considers that the Chancellor 
made a mistake, altho the Berliner Tageblatt is relieved to find 
that Count von Hertling is not an out-and-out annexationist: 


‘We are unable to support the pawn theory, and it is an error 
to believe that either the enemy or the neutral world will find 
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this idea of a pawn an acceptable one. As this réply by Mr. 
Balfour was to.be foreseen, it is clear that Count Hertling’s 
declaration was useless. Its only importance was that it drew 
a line separating the Government from the annexationists on 
principle.” ‘ 

Maximilian Harden, in his Berlin Zukunft, calls a spade a 
spade in the bluntest way: 


*“Tnternational law forbids the Germans to retain even one 
pebble of Belgium’s streets, and commands Germany to restore 

















THE *“ KNIGHTLY MANNER.” 
BELGIUM—“‘As long as there is motion in my body, 
And life to give me words, I'll cry for justice!” 
KaIsER—‘Justice shall never hear you. I am Justice!”’ 
—(Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘‘ Valentinian,’’ III, i.)—Punch (London). 


the kingdom to the extent, possessions, and sovereignty which 
it had before the invasion. This is a question of decency, 
morality, and the honor of ‘the nation.” 


As may easily be imagined, the Chancellor’s contemptuous 
treatment of martyred and heroic Belgium moved her friends 
to wrath, and Mr. Balfour voiced the indignation of the world 
in his speech at Westminster. In sentences of biting irony the 
British Minister flayed the Bavarian “ professor-in-politics,” 
and, as reported by the London Times, said: 


“But surely the crowning insult has been leveled against 
Belgium by the German Chancellor in his last speech. He then 
told the world, the German world in the first place, and listening 
nations in the second place, that Germany did not propose to 
keep Belgium forever, but that Germany did intend to use 
Belgium as a pawn. ...... 

**Now, what does a ‘pawn,’ in the sense in which it is used 
by the Chancellor, really mean? It means that, having attacked 
Belgium without provocation, having conquered it, and having 
treated it when conquered without pity, having deprived it of 
every material good, and of all the moral benefits that attach 
to freedom, he is prepared to give it up provided he can get some 
other territory in which the Germans can exercise their peculiar 
gifts. , 

**‘When he talks of a pawn and of exchanging Belgium for 
some other district, some other country, some other colony, 
it may be it only means that he will consent no longer to mis- 
govern and oppress Belgium on condition that the Powers per- 
mit Germany to misgovern and oppress some other areas in 





Europe or elsewhere. That is what trifting Belgium as a.pawn 
means, and it means nothing else. And to me it seems that of 
all the outrages to which Belgium has been subjected, none has 
been more insulting. ...... ‘ 

‘All I say is that when the time comes that Europe has to 
consider around a council table how to protect itself against a 
repetition of the horrors and abominations for which Germany 
has been responsible, it will be impossible for European states- 
men to forget that a German promise is not a binding contract, 
The peace of the world rests upon frail foundations indeed if it 
rests on nothing more solid than a solemn pact with Germany. 

“Do not let us forget that had there been no treaty binding 
Germany to protect Belgium, had Germany violated no paper 
contract at all, the infamy of attacking a small, a friendly, and a 
neutral State, first attacking it, then conquering it, then op- 
pressing it, for no other reason than that Germany wanted to 
get at another foe, that would remain, if the treaty of 1839 had 
never been brought into existence, one of the most shocking 
episodes in history, and one which of all others is of a character 
which it behooves mankind by some League of Nations, or other 
machinery, to see shall never recur in the future.” 


The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung replies to Mr. 
Balfour in its best sophistical vein: 


‘“Mr. Balfour’s statements clearly show how much he fears 
the sobering influence of the Imperial Chancellor’s declaration 
with regard to Belgium on British public opinion. He carefully 
avoids repeating the definition of the word ‘pawn’ in the sense in 
which it was used by the German Chancellor. Instead of this 
he advances an arbitrary pawn theory of his own, which, of 
course, bears a clearly British character. ‘Belgium,’ the Chan- 
cellor has declared, ‘must not again form a jumping-off ground 
for our enemies, not only in a military but also in an economic 
sense.” It must also, in particular, be a pledge for us that Great 
Britain withdraws the net in which, even before the war, she 
had cunningly entangled Belgium. 

“It goes without saying that we consider the occupied terr- 
tory of northern France as a pawn for the colonies torn from us, 
for the disruption of German world commercial relations, and 
for all other injuries inflicted by our enemies in contravention of 
international law. So long, however, as we hold northern 
France for this purpose, it is self-evident that we shall have to 
include Belgium, because our communications run through the 
latter country to the occupied French provinces.” 


Writing in the Berlin Preussische Jahrbticher, Prof. Hans 
Delbriick gives the whole game away and shows us that the 


Chancellor's statement is merely a bait to entrap Allied pacifists: 


‘Again and again our Government has given it to be under- 
stood that we desire nothing from Belgium. For the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world Belgium is the conditio sine qua non. He who 
wants to destroy the chauvinism in all countries must speak so 
plainly about Belgium that not only the diplomatists, but also 
the man in the street, will understand what we want. 

**Nothing is more false than the idea that by making an open 
declaration about Belgium we should be playing out a trump 
with which we might have won something. The declaration 
about Belgium is not Belgium itself; we keep Belgium in our 
hands until the general peace, even if we declare to-day that no 
right over Belgium will be among our peace conditions.” 





THE EXASPERATED UKRAINE.—The Germans for some 


unaccountable reason do not seem to be wildly popular in the 
Ukraine, and this fact has begun to penetrate even the Teutonic 
skull, witness the admissions of Herr Erzberger in the Main 
Committee of the Reichstag. According to the Berlin Vos- 


sische Zeitung he remarked: 


‘In Kief no German soldier can show himself unarmed. Ger- 
man soldiers have already been shot down. Exasperation 
against Germany is increasing. Railwaymen and workmen are 
planning a general strike. The entire peasant population is in 
the highest degree discontented because of General Skoropadski’s 
decrees in favor of the large landed proprietors. The peasants 
will deliver no grain, and bloodshed must be expected if re 
quisitions take place. The political consequences are, however, 
still worse. Hatred against Germany is increasing. It Is 
further to be feared that the new Government will seek union 
with Russia at the earliest opportunity.” 
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THE RUSSIAN SITUATION ANGERS 
THE HUN 


UZZLED AND EXASPERATED by the intervention of 
P the Allies in Russia, Germany is now suffering from a 

plethora of advice as to her next step in the East. Each 
of the great organs of German opinion has a pet theory of its 
own and no two of them can agree. One thing, however, they 
have in common, and that is anxiety, and with things going badly 
for them in the West they find the Eastern situation far from 
pleasant. The Kdélnische Volkszeitung is furious with the 
Government for not preventing the landing of Allied forces at 
Archangel, and remarks: 

“Russia's greatest arctic port has fallen into the hands of the 
Anglo-Americans, almost without resistance. The Moscow 
Government does nothing except to scold the Soviets of the north 
Russian districts, but scolding does not alter the facts. Have 
the Bolshevik leaders at Moscow become merely officers without 
soldiers and leaders without followers? 

“Archangel is of great strategic importance as the starting- 
point of the railway to Vologda and Moscow. The Entente’s 
aretic expedition thus is seen already to have made considerable 
progress. The base which they previously took on the Murman 
coast should not be underestimated. 

“The Soviet Government at Moscow must make more definite 
efforts to assert itself against the Entente’s onslaught from the 
north.” : 

The Bremen Weser Zeitung comes out boldly and characterizes 
the Allies landing as a distinct menace to Germany: 

“The Czecho-Slovak danger is officially underestimated both 
by the Soviet Government and by Germany. It has developed 
into a threat of the gravest danger to Germany, and must be 
combated and, if possible, completely removed. This requires 
thorough measures and the employment of a sufficiently strong 
foree. 

“It is extremely unlikely that the attempt of Lenine’s Govern- 
ment to raise a sufficiently strong force will succeed; hence Ger- 
many must step in. She could and would stand quietly by and 
rejoice over the spectacle of so many Slavs being destroyed in 
internecine strife if it were not for the ultimate threat against 
Germany.” 

In a very despondent tone the Frankfurter Zeitung reviews 
the situation and sees nothing but a peck of trouble ahead for 
Germany: 





“Even in enemy countries only a few dreamers probably 
think of restoring the broken front in the East; the Russian 
people may be considered incapable for years to come of such a 
nilitary achievement. But perhaps it is calculated in London 
and Paris that the guerrilla war, which for months past has never 
entirely ceased in the East, can be made to flame up more strong- 
ly, so that the Germans would be forced to strengthen their 
protection. More important seems the political menace to the 
work accomplished at Brest-Litovsk. That work, with its many 
obscurities, never contained a guaranty of permanence, and the 
events of the last few months have made holes in it everywhere. 
If the Entente undertaking were to lead to the collapse of the 
Soviet Government, which concluded the treaty of peace and 
still relies upon that treaty, as Lenine has often said, there will 
remain very little of the peace. The task which seemed to have 
been accomplished will face German policy once more. It will 
be still more difficult than it was the first time. 

“Where could a Russian Government be found whose agree- 
ments would have any sort of prospect of lasting? It would be 
paradoxical if Germany were to see herself compelled to inter- 
vene in favor of the Bolshevik Government, when this Govern- 
ment is played out. The Entente press attribute to German 
policy the intention of favoring a Russian reaction. But can 
anybody seriously expect a consolidation of the situation from 
any Czar who, with alien help, mounted the worm-eaten throne 
of the Romanofs? ...... 

“The Entente action ean, however, stir the smoldering civil 
war Into a blaze, accentuate the economic dissolution, and im- 
mensely hamper for decades to come the healing of the wounds 
of war. It can also—and German policy must reckon with this 
Serious possibility—lead to a military intervention by the Central 
Powers, who must in no cireumstances permit the Entente to 
open up for itself. new sources of strength in the East.” 
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Paul Rohrbach, in the Berlin Deutsche Politik, urges upon the 
Government some vigorous action to prevent Russia’s utter 
disintegration. He writes: 

“The Bolsheviki are gradually getting into trouble. What 
is our attitude? For the present there is for us no greater in- 
terest in the East than the interest of maintaining Bolshevism. 
Many people have the curious idea of wanting to conclude a 
commercial treaty with Bolshevism. If anybody expects any 


























A PRICKLY PROBLEM. 
Punch (London). 


benefit from it, by all means let him talk to the Bolsheviki about 
commercial treaties or similar things; it will do no harm, for what 
the Bolsheviki are doing for us is something much greater than 
that. 

“They are ruining Great Russia; they are destroying ab- 
solutely the very roots of any possible danger from Russia in the 
future. They have already relieved us of most of the anxiety 
which we could still feel about Great Russia, and we ought to do 
everything in order that they may continue as long as possible 
activities which are so very profitable for us. If they offer us 
armed help against the Czechs at Samara and Omsk, we should 
consider the offer very seriously. We should also prevent the 
Cossacks from going too far against Great Russia, and from 
seriously disturbing the Bolsheviki. The Bolsheviki them- 
selves believe that they are the salvation, ncj only of Russia, 
but of the world: That is the very best creed that we can want— 
provided that it remains confined to Great Russia. Great 
Russia for the Bolsheviki, and the Bolsheviki for us! Let us 
preserve that situation, and we shall earn at the same time the 
gratitude of the Bolsheviki and the profits for Germany. ..... . 

“Tt is clear that we have no interest in a state of chaos in the 
former Russian Empire, nor even in chaos and disorder in Great 
Russia. How can we secure our relations with Finland and the 
Ukraine, from which we expect so much economic advantage; 
and how can order exist in the Caucasus, in Turkestan, and in 
Siberia, without which world-economie relations are impossible, 
if between us and them 80,000,000 Great Russians are living in a 
permanent state of disorder and anarchy? Ever clearer become 
the efforts of the Entente to organize Great Russia for itself 
and against the Central Powers. If they sueceeded only grad- 
ually, what real value would there then be in the attractive 
prospect of a German ‘new road te India’ by way of the Ukraine 
and the Caucasus and by way of the Black Sea and Persia—with 
a Great Russian bloc on our flank and in our rear, developed by 
America, influenced by England and America, and hostile to us?” 
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GERMAN EXAGGERATION OF ALLIED 
STUPIDITY 


OTHING APPEARS MORE CERTAIN from a careful 
reading of the German press than their strange delusion 
that the peace treaty will at once wipe out all memory 

of their unspeakable atrocities and that we will all enthusiastically 
begin to buy and use millions of articles “‘made in Germany.” 
It seems to be the German expectation that we will exchange for 
the products made by the very hands guilty of unmentionable 
erimes ‘our good money that will 
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president of the Bremen Import Association, urges the same 
argument: ; 


“It would be wrong to believe that we can find a substitut, 
for our former world economic position in the form of a clog 
union with the countries situated east and southeast of Germany 
and Austria. It is just as erroneous to suppose that we shall 
protect ourselves against an economic war by establishing , 
large number of monopolistic militant organizations. We mus 
therefore endeavor to induce our opponents to abandon their 
eventual plans of an economic war. Let our watchword be. 
‘Overcome economic war by our peace terms.’”’ 















go direct to Germany to finance 
fresh war-preparations, and that 
we shall calmly see our cotton, 
our copper, our steel, our wheat 
go to the same destinatign to be 
made into explosives, ordnance, 
and war-rations, without a 
thought of our boys who would 
take the consequences of our 
folly in the ‘“‘next war” which 
Germany. is planning at .this 
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Moved by these and many 
similar utterances in the German 
press, two important London 
papers of very dissimilar character 
have some words of wisdom to 
say on the subject. Dealing 
particularly with the attitude of 
the commercial men of Hamburg, 
the London Daily Mail says: 





“They expect to do ‘business 
as usual’ with us. They fondly 
delude themselves into believing 








by the war and is likely to re- 
main so forever should we ever 
adopt economic retaliation. The 
chief organ of the Hanseatic 
shipping and export interests, the Hamburger Nachrichten, tells 
us what the trade longings of the Germans are: 


“The merchants and shippers of Hamburg and Bremen 
sincerely wish and believe it to be practicable that on both 
sides—among the Germanic Powers as well as among our present 
enemies—war commercial measures will automatically come to 
an end with the conclusion of the war. In other words, that 
the ‘war after the war’ will be stopt as soon as possible and 
honest competition resumed all along the line in old-time un- 
restricted fashion. 

‘Perhaps the England of a Lloyd George and the France of a 
Clemenceau will not be ready to abandon trade warfare any 
more than would the Russia of a Sazonoff. But we expect, as 
does also the Hanseatic husiness community, that we shall also 
achieve in the West such a victory that it will not be Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau who sign the peace treaty. 

“As soon as the nations now facing one another in arms are 
ready for peace, they will very soon feel the necessity of entering 
once again into mutual business relationship. This process of 
reconstruction should be left to the business men on both sides, 
who, notwithstanding all that has been destroyed, can rebuild 
more easily than political officials.”’ 


One remedy the Germans have evolved to mitigate the horrors 
of an economic war is the extension of commercial-treaty rights 
with the other Central Powers, particularly with Austria. But 
here again the wiser heads are dubious. The Kdélnische Zeitung 
writes: 

“The utmost caution is necessary, above all, just now, in the 
negotiations with our Allies. Austria, however highly we may 
esteem her, and however intimately. we may remain her friend, 
eannot even remotely compensate us in the economic sphere 
for all that we have lost abroad. Business is business, and so 
it will remain, even between allies. Indeed, the political friend- 
ship will be all the stronger the more rational are the economic 
foundations upon which it rests. In negotiations with Austria, 
therefore, the word ‘concessions’ should be used with the utmost 
caution, since we cannot yet discern what advantages our enemies 
later on may derive from them.” 


Writing in the official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, one 
of the great commercial authorities of Germany, Eduard Achelis, 


BUSINESS AS USUAL—NO! 
The orders he got before the war—and the ‘‘orders”’ he’ll get after. 





once more at Allied flesh-pots, 
to gorge themselves for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the where 
withal to reconstruct their war- 
machine, and generally to enjoy 
the rich pickings which we, in our blindness, so long allowed 
them to do. 

“‘Our armies, before their work is done, will hit the Hun on 
the battle-field in a way he will not misunderstand. Let the 
Inter-Allied Commercial Conference promulgate a plan of cam- 
paign that will let the Hun on the field of commerce know that 
annihilation of his hopes awaits him there too.” 


—John Bull (London). 


The Westminster Gazette expresses no little surprize that the 
Allies are so tardy in using this indubitably potent weapon: 


“The right course for the Allies is to say to Germany quite 
firmly that so long as she insists on plunging Europe into strife 
and refuses to conform to a legal and civilized international 
order, we will not give her the raw material that we control, or 
admit her to the trade that is in our hands; but that if she comes 
in and gives guaranties of honest conformity, we no more wish 
to prolong the trade war than the war of armed forces. The 
economic weapon can be used with effect on that condition, and 
on no other. There must be terms on which the economic war 








ean be finished, like the military war. If we say to the enemy 
that, whatever happens, we are going on with our boycott, and 
are determined to keep him unconditionally and for years to 
come in the lowest grade, he will naturally answer that he has 
no motive for stopping the war and conforming to the conditions 
which we think necessary for peace. 

“It is a perpetual mystery to us that the Allies have not 
hitherto been able to act on this strong and simple line. Instead 
of a joint economic policy, we have the Paris resolutions and 
reports by various trades, all of which demand high protection 
in their own interest, and regardless of the interest of the country, 
and all of which appear to assume that a trade war will continue 
indefinitely when the war is over. All these projects are likely 
to be swept away by the force of events at the end of the war. 
There could not be a less favorable moment for the setting up 
of a new protectionist system than the moment when all the 
nations will be scrambling for imports from everywhere, and 
the competition between them will be to get the utmost into 
their own ports. With such a situation in front of us these 
protectionist projects have little practical importance; but 
they have a very serious political result. They prevent the 
economic weapon being used with power and effect by the 
Allies as a whole, and give the enemy the impression that he 
has nothing worse to fear from us than a renewal! of the sporadic 
sniping tariff warfare which has prevailed in past times.” 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION | 

















THE WAR AND 


AR, LIKE PICNICS, must have favorable weather 
W: get the best results. The word ‘favorable,’ of 

course, has a broader meaning here, for fog may be 
just what an attacking party wants to mask its operations, and 
a strong wind may favor the aviators on one side to the dis- 
advantage of those on the other. Heavy mud may keep back 
the guns in a great offensive; but while one side chafes, the 
other may rejoice. Prof. Robert De C. Ward, of Harvard, 
writes in The Scientific Monthly (New York, July) of some 
recent war-history in the light of weather conditions. Weather, 
he thinks, must be studied closely in considering any military 
operation, from a plan of campaign to a trench-raid. The 
Germans have a special meteorological service for this, but 
how they get the necessary weather-data from enemy terri- 
tory Professor Ward confesses is a mystery. Perhaps there 
are ‘“‘weather-spies,”’ not yet detected and punished. Of the 
weather in the recent offensives on the West Front he writes: 


, 


“The great German offensive began on the early morning of 
March 21. From all the evidence that has so far come to hand 
it is clear that the time must have been carefully chosen after 
consultation with the meteorological experts. It was a spell of 
fine, dry weather (‘exceptional weather favored his [the enemy’s] 
designs’), and dry weather is one great essential, especially 
in the low country on the Western Front, for the rapid move- 
ment of troops, of ammunition, and of supplies. With heavy 
rains, deep mud, and impassable roads, no quick, effective 
advance can be made. A dry spell in western Europe usually 
means that there is a well-developed area of high pressure to 
the eastward. This type of weather, when well established, is 
not unlikely to last for several days longer, as a rule, than dry 
spells usually last in the early spring in the eastern United 
States. In western Europe such spells bring easterly winds, 
which are often chilly, and also night fogs. Easterly winds are, 
furthermore, obviously favorable for the use of gas by the 
enemy, and also carry the smoke of artillery-firing to the west, 
thus helping to sereen the attacking troops.” 

This favorable weather kept up for ten days. The attack 
began in a fog, which was largely responsible, we are assured, 
for the surprize of the British Army. . But later heavy rains 
set in, and the Germans were delayed. They could not bring 
up their heavy guns on account of the mud, and, altogether, 
Professor Ward believes the weather probably had more effect 
in checking them than most people imagine. In succeeding 
offensives this story has been largely repeated, with variations. 
Says Professor Ward: 


“The dry spells were at once taken advantage of by the 
aviators for reconnaissance work and for bombing, and by the 
Germans for renewed attacks. On April 20 there were reports 
of belated snow-squalls and of inclement weather, accompanied 
by a temporary lull in the fighting. An interesting illustration 
of the marked attention paid by the Germans to meteorological 
conditions is found in the arrangements for moving troops in 
different weather conditions. According to press dispatches— 

““Orders are issued under which in the first zone, on clear 
days, foot troops may not move in any greater number than four 
men together, mounted men not more than two together, and 
vehicles not more than one at a time, with a minimum distance 
of 300 yards between groups. The restrictions are relaxed 
when the weather is not clear, so as to permit the movement 
of groups of forty infantrymen, twenty cavalrymen, and ten 
vehicles. In the second zone it is permissible to form groups 
of the size allowed in the first zone on hazy days, but there must 
be intervals of 500 yards. In this manner movements generally 
escape attention.’”’ 


The influence of weather conditions on gas-attacks, Professor 
Ward says, are particularly noteworthy. He goes on: 


THE WEATHER 


“Tt is worth noting that the Germans are now using gases in 
four ways: First, gas-clouds, which depend on a favorable wind; 
secondly, projectors, which also depend on the wind; thirdly, 
long-range artillery gas-shells; and fourthly, hand-grenades. 
The direction and velocity of the wind enter as critical factors 
in the first two cases. In connection with gas-attacks of the 
first sort a good deal of information is now available. We 
know that the German ‘gas regiments’ contain a considerable 
number of trained meteorological observers who watch the current 
weather conditions. While the gas goes with the wind, it is 
clear that topography plays a part in its diffusion, which is best 
in a flat country and poorest in a broken country. A recent 
writer, Maj. S. J. M. Auld, has told us that the outline of the 
trench-system and the angle at which the wind is blowing are 
carefully correlated in order that the gas shall not be driven 
back into any part of the German trenches. A ‘factor of 
safety’ is determined for the angle between the wind direction 
and the line of the trenches. Ordinary gas-attacks are not 
made when the wind direction is within about 45 degrees of any 
trench within gassing distance. Further details as to the most 
favorable wind velocity have been forthcoming. If the wind is 
too strong the gas is dispersed or moves too fast. If the wind 
is too light it takes the gas too long to cross No Man’s Land. 
Very light winds are also more likely to change their direction 
than stronger winds, and may blow the gas back into the German 
lines. The best winds blow between four and twelve miles an 
hour. <A wind of eight miles carries the gas-cloud about twice as 
fast as a man moves away who retreats rapidly. It is perfectly 
clear that the German meteorologists have made very careful 
study of wind and weather before launching such gas-attacks, 
and their success, in a large majority of cases, shows how well 
their weather-forecasts were made.” 


At sea, the weather is, of course, an important factor. Opinions 
differ, however, Professor Ward tells us, regarding the most 
favorable season for submarine activity. At present, naval 
opinion in Washington seems to be that the smoother water 
and longer daylight of summer may be offset by the better 
opportunity during the long winter nights to come to the surface 
to recharge batteries, rest crews, and make long trips unsub- 
merged. In raids like that on Zeebrugge there is no doubt of 
the influence of weather conditions. Says the writer: 

‘‘Admirable Keyes, according to the reports, waited for 
‘certain conditions of wind and weather’ before he gave orders 
for his fleet to cross the Channel. What the British wanted 
was a weather-type which should combine an ordinary ocean- 
fog with winds favorable for the use of a smoke-curtain for 
purposes of concealment. The British vessels advanced under 
a dense smoke-sereen, aided later by a fog. Aerial work was 
necessarily interfered with. A clear and concise press report 
of the operations is as follows: 

*“*The losses of the Zeebrugge raiders were due almost en- 
tirely to a shift of the wind, which prevented the complete suc- 
cess of the smoke-screen. Fortunately, the wind held in the 
right direction long enough to enable the Vindictive and her 
consorts to approach the mole, but changed and dissipated the 
screen as the men landed. This enabled the Germans to find 
targets. 

‘***At Ostend the shift of the wind came a little earlier and 
upset the plans of attack. Small craft with smoke-apparatus 
ran in according to program and set up a screen. Then they 
lit two large flares to mark the entrance of the harbor for the 
concrete cruisers. Unfortunately, before these could get up, 
the screen was blown away and the German gun-fire quickly 
destroyed the flares. This left our cruisers with nothing to guide 
them, and tho they tried to proceed by guesswork under heavy 
fire, these gallant efforts were in vain.’ 

‘‘According to Sir Eric Geddes, the difficulties at Ostend 
were ‘considerably increased by mist, rain, and low visibility, 
and the consequent absence of aerial cooperation.’ The Italian 
naval exploit at Pola, which resulted in the destruction of an 
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Austrian dreadnought, was favored by a very dark night, and 
an offshore wind, which prevented the sounds of preparation from 
being carried landward.” ‘ 

Finally, weather conditions, especially the direction and 
velocity of the wind, are exercising undoubted influence in 
aerial warfare. We read: 

“Aviators are flying in weather conditions—rain- and snow- 
storms, gales and mists—which were 
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HAS THE BOLL-WEEVIL MET ITS DOOM? 


HE COTTON BOLL-WEEVIL may be foiled at last, 

we are told by The Weekly News Letter of the United 

States Department of Agriculture. If the present 
experiments prove as successful as they promise, the weevil 
will go to its death by the poison route, committing suicide by 
drinking an arsenical draft, conveni- 





only very lately regarded as _ prohibi- 
tive. As aerial warfare continues on 
the Western Front, the disadvantage 
under which the Allied fliers labor 
because of the prevailing westerly 
winds are receiving more and more 
emphasis. As a well-known aviator 
has recently exprest it, ‘If an airman 
ever wishes for a favorable wind it is 
when he is breaking for home... . 
These westerly gales were one of the 
worst things we had to contend with 
at the Front. They made it very 
easy for us to dash into enemy terri- 
tory, but it was a very different story 
when we started for home and had to 
combat the tempest.’ In connection 
with general air-raids, several points 
are worth noting. On March 11 nine 
squadrons of German airplanes at- 
tacked Paris during a fog, which ‘was 
thick enough to cause the general 
belief that there was little chance that 
the Germans would attempt an air- 
raid.” It may very likely have been 
for this reason that these weather 
conditions were selected.” 





In closing, the author tells us that 





WEEVILS PUNCTURING A COTTON BOLL. 


ently placed for it. Heretofore, ac 
cording to the department’s authori 
ties, the weevil was supposed to be 
fairly immune to poison because it 
could not be successfully dealt with 
by the two recognized methods of 
controlling injurious insects. Biting 
insects, which eat off portions of the 
plant, can be combated by poisoning 
their food; insects, which 
draw their sustenance from plant- 


sucking 


juices, can be controlled by suffocat- 
ing sprays. But the boll-weevil larva, 
working inside the cotton-flower or 
fruit buds, can eat away at the plant- 
tissues out of reach of both of the 
The 
mature weevil punctures the bolls and 
gets its food from within so it can 


recognized means of control. 


not be reached by poisons applied to 
the surface. Suffocating sprays can 


not be applied effectually, except at 





great cost, because of the dense foli- 





the souree of German meteorological 
information is still something of a mystery. It is not yet known 
with certainty how the enemy obtains observations, especially 
from the western coast of Ireland, which are necessary in con- 
structing weather-maps and making forecasts. He says: 
**Captured documents show that their meteorological reports 
are fairly complete, despite the fact that no publication of 
weather-data or forecasts is permitted in English newspapers. 
An English meteorological expert declares that the answer to the 
question is not through any system of spies and land-wireless, 
but that the data are obtained from observations taken by 
submarines.” 


age, and because the ‘‘squares” in 
which the adult weevils normally are found are surrounded by 
bracts which have been specially designed by nature to keep out 
even the heaviest rains. Recently, however, it has been dis- 


covered that the weevil drinks water from the rain or dew 


collected in droplets on the leaves of the cotton-plants. Says 
The News Letter: 
“B. R. Coad, of the Bureau of Entomology, . . . with a 


corps of entomologists with headquarters at Tallulah, La., has 
been experimenting with various poisons applied in different 
ways, all with the purpose of administering a dose which would be 
fatal to these insects. ..... . 
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From the United States Department of Agriculture. 





FIGHTING BOLL-WEEVILS 





WITH HAND-POWER DUST-SPRAYERS. 
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From the United States Department of Agriculture. 








A COTTON CROP SAVED FROM THE WEEVIL. 


The first picture shows cotton available for a second picking on a poisoned area at Scott, 
the same locality, shows the condition of a non-poisoned check area. 


Miss. The second, taken at the same time and in 








“These entomologists have not finished their work, but they 
have proved by a series of experiments that boll-weevils can be 
pisoned under field conditions and that poisoning is a practi- 
cable method of controlling the pests. . . . Results have shown 
that yields of from 250 to 1,000 pounds more of seed-cotton per 
sere can be raised on sprayed areas than on the unsprayed plats. 
The experiments have been conducted under many conditions 
and for several years, so as to give the method a complete trial 
before making the results known to the growers.” 

In spite of varying conditions and many difficulties, a definite 
weevil control has resulted from the poisoning, even where the 
experiments were conducted on comparatively small areas, sub- 
ject to a continual influx of weevils from surrounding untreated 
cotton. One large-scale treatment was made in Arkansas where 
the infestation was so severe that it seemed probable that no 


bolls would be left to open. According to the department: 


“It was, of course, too late to attempt to set a new crop by 
poisoning, but an effort was made to save the bolls then present 
on the plants. ° 

“Treatments were given from August 23 to about September 1 
on several hundred acres. Upon counting the squares it was 
found that about 86 per cent. of the squares in the cotton to be 
poisoned had been weevil-punctured. This cotton was given a 
single poisoning, and about ten days later it was found that the 
weevil infestation in these same cuts or areas had been re- 
duced so that only 36 per cent. of the squares were punctured. 
During the same period the infestation in the adjoining un- 
poisoned cotton had been increasing steadily. epee: 
“In starting the treatment of this large area it had been 
anticipated that several applications would be necessary to pro- 
duee the desired result, but the effect of a single application 





was so pronounced that it seemed unnecessary to repeat it.” 

The poison is applied in the form of a dust cloud, blown upon 
the plants, and not in the form of a mist or spray. The finer the 
powder the more effective it will be. We read further: 


“Effective poisoning with dry dust can be done while the dew 
ison the plant, as the poison not only clings to the plant better 
but has much less tendency to drift from the cotton. The most 
elective time for application, therefore, usually is between 4 P.M. 
and 9 a.m. Several machines are on the market for dust-spray- 
ing. In the early experiments a hand dust-gun was used with 
which it was possible to cover four to five acres a day. In order 
to cover larger areas, however, a special power-machine was 
developed which will cover nearly two hundred acres a day. 
The department now expects to develop an intermediate type 
which can be sold cheaply and which will cover twenty to thirty 
acres a day.” 

In general, about five pounds an acre has been applied, but 
less ean be used, especially if mixed with other powdered sub- 
stances, such as lime, to act as carriers. The cost has been about 
a dollar an acre, but this can be considerably reduced. To 
quote again: 





“Further, it will rarely be necessary to poison an entire 
plantation to control the weevils, since on emerging in the 
spring they always concentrate near the area in which they 
passed the winter. The weevils remain rather closely at these 
points until they have multiplied sufficiently to threaten a 
shortage in the local food-supply. ..... . 

“By concentrating on the more heavily infested cuts just 
before the weevils become sufficiently abundant to migrate to 
the remainder of the cotton it will be possible not only directly 
to benefit the cotton treated, but to protect the remainder of the 
plantation by preventing the weevil migration.” 

Tt is interesting to note that in the earlier experiments for the 
control of the boll-weevil, at a time when it was thought that 
the cotton-growing industry of the country might be doomed, 
This 


was surprizingly successful, tho the reason for its success was 


arsenical dust-sprays were tried, in 1909, in Louisiana. 


not then known. 





MICROSCOPIC MOVIES—A novel application of the moving 
picture to industrial work is its use in the study of the minute 
changes that take place in a structural material under stress. 
Moving pictures showing how structural steel appears under 
the microscope when it is ‘‘fatigued’’ by repeated bendings were 
shown recently at a meeting of engineers and are reported by 
The Iron Age (New York, July 4) to have revealed to them 
unexpected possibilities in this method of investigation. Says 
this paper on its editorial page: 

“The moving picture has entered a new field. When it first 
appeared few could have imagined that it would ever be applied 
microscopically in metallurgy. What was probably the first 
instance of this kind was one of the surprizes of the annual 
meeting of the testing engineers at Atlantic City recently. 
The various changes in structure and the results of stresses 
taking place in wrought iron when subjected to repeated bendings 
were shown with admirable skill and effect. Professor Moore, 
of the University of Illinois, who took the picture, has probably 
introduced a method of investigation of far-reaching importance, 
both technically and practically. It is believed that the new idea 
will be successfully applied to steel, non-ferrous metals, and 
various alloys in the near future. Besides explaining many 
interesting phenomena, not now fully understood, it may settle 
some controversies which otherwise would remain open much 
longer. It may determine just how steel begins to deteriorate 
under stress, whether through the crystal or in some other way. 
A solution of this problem might lead to a heat treatment 
prolonging the life of certain steels and making them less liable 
to fatigue. The moving photomicrograph may show also 
whether in plastic deformation of steel the change is due to 
slip bands or, according to the other contentioh, to a change in 
orientation. Applied to brass and special alloys, where crystal 
formations are large and definite, it may give important results. 
Professor Moore has rendered a distinct service and may have 
opened up a broader field than is now realized.” 





































































THE PRICE OF FORGETFULNESS 


T IS DOUBTLESS UNFAIR that the penalties of forget- 
fulness should vary so widely with circumstances. A 
man forgets to post a letter, and nothing happens. An 

engineman forgets—and a train-load of innocent passengers goes 
hurtling to its doom. The actual lapse of memory is about the 
same in both cases. What shall wé do about it? Is it not time 
that the lives of thousands of travelers shall be held in safety by 
something more substantial than the slender thread of one man’s 
memory? Is it not well to discard the signal systems that 
indicate to a man what he must do, and fail when he fails, and 
substitute control systems that will do what is needed mechani- 
eally without dependence on any man’s mental condition at the 
moment of emergency? Railway and Locomotive Engineering 
(New York), which has long been advocating the universal 
adoption of some form of mechanical train-control, has this to 
say on the subject, taking some recent occurrences as its text: 


“A short time ago an accident occurred on one of our promi- 
nent railway-lines by which the engineman and three others 
were killed. The derailment is said to have occurred at a 
defective switch. A freight-train had been able to pass over 
the switch previously, and it was then thought to be somewhat 
out of order. The belief, however, prevailed that the signals 
protected the road and would give sufficient warning to prevent 
anything going wrong with following trains. The press dispatch 
reads: ‘According to the testimony of railroad men, the crew 
of a freight-train which passed over the switch a few hours 
before the accident found it could not be locked. A series 
of block-signals, however, was believed to be sufficient to guard 
trains following from the danger of running over the switch 
at too high a rate of speed, and two other trains did pass the 
switch before the special, without any difficulty. The wreck 
is believed to have been due to the engineer, who was killed, 
running past a signal to slow down.’ 

“Tt is quite probable that the signals did all that was ex- 
pected of them. We are not trying to rehearse the incidents of 
the unfortunate occurrence, and we do not vouch for the accuracy 
nor for the sequence of events as stated in the daily prints. We 
are concerned with the fact that is glaringly obvious, that is, 
the signal system did not fail, it was in good working order, 
and it gave the full and adequate warning that it was expected 
to give. It did its part most satisfactorily, and yet the acci- 
dent happened. It is alleged that the engineman ran past 
the signal or disregarded the warning. The engineman is dead 
and can not admit or deny the allegation. But the accident 
is there with all its baleful consequences. The fact, if it be a 
fact, that the dead engineman did transgress affords small 
comfort to the traveling public, and it brings home to everybody 
exactly what is the function of the signal system, and what it is 
expected to accomplish. 

“The signal system affords a clear, unequivocal warning, but 
it does not, nor is it expected to, control the train. That is the 
fundamental point, and it emphasizes the fact that a control 
system is now in order. This does not discredit the signal 
systems of the country. They are carefully thought out, they 
are well made, they work excellently, but they do not control 
the movement, nor the speed, nor the stopping of the train. 
That is an attribute of railway-signaling work that is not here 
yet, and every day the necessity for it becomes more and more 
apparent. The whole signal system is a monument of skill, of 
efficiency, and of well-directed labor. But the time in which 
we live requires more. A control signal is urgently needed. 
The demand is imperative. 

“‘Have you ever thought that forgetting to post a letter for 
your wife is no more of a sin than many enginemen commit, 
viewed simply as an intellectual lapse? Nothing happens to 
you, but the engineman kills some one. The consequences 
have nothing to do with the lapse. All ‘forgets’ are psycho- 
logically equal. The fact that the engineman sacrifices himself 
to death proves he is in the grasp of something he can not resist. 
To assume that one can discipline a man so that he shall never 
make a mental mistake, or be guilty of a mental lapse again after 
he has made one, is to run in the face of ascertained knowledge. 

“Suppose you want the length of the shadow of a factory- 
chimney at noon. You take the angle with the horizontal made 
by the sun over the chimney-top at twelve o’clock. You do 
this with a sextant and get it right. You know the angle at the 
base of the chimney on the ground line is 90 degrees, but you 
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assume the height of the chimney. You solve the triangle and 
carry the work out to six places of decimals. Your mathematics 
is absolutely right and your result beyond question; yet yoy 
can’t swear to the length of the shadow, even when worked 
out to six decimal places—because you assumed one factor, the 
height of the chimney, which you did not know. 

“The signal system may be worked out to six decimals, on 
may say, and the mathematics and the functions are correct, 
yet it occasionally fails on account of an assump ion, and the 
assumption is that a man is always up-to 100 per cent. efficiency, 
when it is known, and it has been proved time and time again, 
that he is not always up to, and sometimes not near, that mark, 
The weak spot in the whole signal system that we use to-day, 
with its excellent mechanical accuracy, is the man. He now and 
then disastrously fails.” 





















A FATAL WATER ILLUSION 
2 ee OF CAPABLE SWIMMERS have heen 






drowned by mistaking the movement of waves in the 

water for the movement of the water itself. Wrongly 
thinking that they were being carried seaward by some current, 
they have become frantic and have finally succumbed to what is 
a mere optical illusion. These somewhat startling statements 
are made in Science (New York, July 12), by Walter R. Shaw, of 
the University of the Philippines, Manila. Obviously a 
thorough understanding of the illusion to which: Mr. Shaw ealls 
attention will, if he is right, save many lives, and he urges that 
publicity be given to it in courses in physics, physiology, and 
physical culture. Evidently it is particularly dangerous for 
persons who have learned to swim in tanks, or in still ponds 
where there are no waves. When such swimmers see the waves 
racing ahead of them they at once feel that they are being 
carried backward, conclude that there is an “undertow,” and 
are actually frightened to their deaths by an illusion. To quote: 








“There is an optical illusion that has probably led, within 
comparatively recent times, to the death by drowning of scores, or 
even hundreds, of capable but inexperienced swimmers. A 
person swimming with the wind, and consequently with the 
waves, which travel in the same direction faster than it is possible 
to swim, receives the impression of being carried backward by the 
water. In the absence of knowledge or information covering the 
ease, most persons, so situated, if headed toward the shore, im- 
mediately think of ‘undertow,’ a word which nearly every one 
has heard, and believe themselves to be caught in an offshore 
current. The instincts of an untrained or half-trained swimmer 
always lead to a nervous haste and overexertion in deep water, 
even under conditions most favorable for swimming. When 
these instincts are supplemented by the panic that arises from 
the belief that the person is caught in an ‘undertow,’ the result- 
ing increase of effort and acceleration of action reduces efficiency 
to a degree that must certainly have left many persons fatally ex- 
hausted before they reached a footing. My attention was first 
ealled to this phenomenon through two cases of able-bodied but 
indifferent swimmers who, after swimming just beyond their 
depths in an onshore breeze at Pasay Beach, near Manila, re- 
turned to the bathhouse in an excited state and reported having 
been caught in an ‘undertow’ with nearly fatal result. In each 
case I made immediate investigation of the water at the point 
indicated and found neither ‘undertow’ nor offshore current suf- 
ficient to embarrass any swimmer. Subsequently, on numerous 
oceasions, while initiating beginners into deep-water swimming, 
being headed for shore with an onshore breeze, I have heard the 
initiate remark, with deep concern, that there was a current 
against us. This required to be accounted for. The feeling of 
being carried backward may be satisfactorily explained to most 
persons as arising in the same way as the effect commonly pro- 
duced on a person seated in a stationary railway coach when a 
train on an adjoining track moves forward. It would be more 
strictly comparable with the effect produced by two trains, one 
on each side of the stationary coach, moving forward at the same 
speed. When this optical illusion receives due publicity im 
courses in physics, physiology, and physical culture in our col- 
leges, schools, and gymnasia, there will be less danger attendant 
upon open-water swimming for tank-, pond-, and river-trained 
swimmers who venture beyond their depths in larger bodies of 
water. And less danger will mean less loss of life. It will be 
obvious to the reader that a swimmer should choose fixt objects 
by which to gage his progress.’”” 
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LETTERS AND ART 




















KIPLING’S WELCOME TO AMERICANS 


GOOD DEAL OF WATER has run under the bridge “As far as you are concerned, we are a placid, not to say 
A since Mr. Kipling wrote about ‘The American,” and pacifist, community. You could not.annoy us if you started in 
, Ss i to build pyramids. [Laughter.} On the contrary, we should 
made him a man of mystery. If modesty should not be pleased. We should say: ‘This looks like business; this looks 


deter one in saying so, the poem that appeared in “The Seven ag if the United States meant to stay till they had done their 
Seas,” back in 1896, summed up the American as the European — share of the job thoroughly.’ We have been a long time over 
is now quite freely acknowledg- 
ing him, and Kipling’s value as 
a prophet grows. What two 
lines express America’s en- 
trance into the war like 








Till dazed by many doubts, he wakes EN 
The drumming guns that—have no OF FICE ‘es 
doubts? MBIT I hala eed 


Or is there something even bet- poe me 
ter in the characterization of the AME-RICAN 
American as he has committed = ee, | ~M. CA. 
himself to the job: ae = = “g XK rE ICERSEQUT 
But while reproof around him rings, - , na ‘4 


He turns a keen untroubled face 
Home, to the instant need of —_ 


+ 
. 


cor. 
¢ 


% 


He eats the » enieomiaial _ nor 


fears 
To shake the iron hand of Fate? 


These are lines out of the 
whole poem that will be read with 
keener interest now that Mr. 
Kipling has paid a second tribute 
to the American spirit, this 
time in his addresses at Winnell 
Down, near Winchester, when 
his theme was the American in- 


vasion of England. He spoke 

Sit te woleome to the American aS i KIPLING acme pen yeas Ae peggy: real WIRE, 

i ehie® bed eee ts the Taking a part in “‘ the actual bodily — med — — homey moving in arms to aid in redressing the 
rest-camp there, and later in the 
opening of a Y. M. C. A. hut for 
officers, and he welcomed our forces into the brotherhood that our present job, and we may be a long time yet. It has been a 


the losses and sacrifices of the Allied Powers have welded together. _ little bigger than we expected, because this is the first time since 
the Creation that all the world has been obliged to unite to crush 


As I so it, : he oo quoted as saying, “the gain, the immense the devil. You remember that before the war one of our easy 
and outstanding gain, that has come to us out of all this furnace theories was that the devil was almost extinct, that he was only 
of affliction in which we have walked is that this very war has_ the child of misfortune or accident, and that we should soon 
welded, by common endurance, by common knowledge, and abolish him by passing ringing resolutions against him. That 


by pain shared together, the decent-minded, kindly, and clean- has proved on expensive miscalculation. We find now that the 
devil is very much alive, and very much what he always was— 


thinking peoples of the earth. Pet immensely industrious, a born organizer, and better at quoting 
Later, at the opening of the hut for officers, Mr. Kipling eripture for his own ends than most honest men. [Laughter.] 
expanded his idea of our invasion, calling attention to the fact His industry and organization we can all deal with, but more 


that 800 years had passed since England had been permanently difficult to handle is his habit of quoting Scripture as soon as he 
is in difficulties. When Germany begins to realize that her 


occupied by an armed force, and then the Britons did not i * : 
: . ‘ : defeat is certain, we shall be urged, in the name of mercy, 
take kindly to the invaders. He knew this because he lives a toJeration, loving-kindness, for the sake of the future of mankind, 
few miles from where the battle of Hastings was fought, where or by similar appeals to the inextinguishable vanity of man, 
all the trouble began, and he assured his auditors that ‘they who delights in thinking himself holy and righteous, when he is 
are still talking about it.” In the New York Evening Post, where really only lazy and tired—I say we shall be urged on those 
his words of welco: coupled with a forceful presentation of the high grounds to mak» some sort of compromise with, or te extend 
pon Wiens one a ats ~ some recognition to, the Power which has for its one object the 
fundamental principles of the war, appear, he asserts that condi- destruction of man, body and soul. 
tions in the countryside, all the way from the point of the Ameri- “Yet, if we accept these pleas, we shall betray mankind as 
can disembarkation, have changed: effectively as tho we had turned our backs on the battle from the 
first. Your own President has said that there is no conceivable 
“They will, after 853 years; even in England. [{Laughter.] half-way house in dealing with the world’s enemy. It is certainly 
You may have noticed that we do not resent either the presence no part of our business to strike moral attitudes for our own 
of your armed forces on our soil, or your buildines such as satisfaction till we have administered some measure of justice to 
these, which are one of the visible signs of your occupation. those who. have made it their religion to do iniquity. I say 
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some measure of justice, because when the full tale is told the . 


world will see that no retribution which for our own soul’s sake we 
dare exact, can atone for the sin against the light that Germany 
has deliberately committed. To that extent, then, the world’s 
enemy is protected by humanity’s decree that there are certain 
things which man born of woman must not do. Outside that 
bare protection, what right has this Power of Absolute Evil to 
concern herself either in the shaping or the substance of life 
on earth after the war? None whatever, till we have evidence— 
not merely belief, but sure proof—that her heart has been 


changed.” 

Unlike the other invaders England has known, Mr. Kipling 
points out that this last force brings everything it needs with 
it and does not live on the inhabitants: 


“In this you are true to the historical vow of your ancestors 
when they said to ours: ‘Millions for defense, but not a cent 
for tribute.’ [Laughter and cheers.] At any other time the 
nations would be lost in amazement at the mere volume and 
scope of your equipment, ‘at the terrifying completeness of 
your preparations, at the dread evidence of power that underlies 
them. But we have lived so among miracles these past four 
years that, even tho the thing accomplishes itself before our very 
eyes, we scarcely realize that we watch the actual bodily transit 
of the New World moving in arms to aid in redressing the 
balance of the Old. 

“‘We are too close to these vast upheavals and breakings- 
forth to judge of their significance. One falls back on the simple, 
the more comprehensible, fact that we are all blood-brothers in 
a common cause, and, therefore, in that enduring fellowship of 
loss, toil, peril, and homesickness which needs must be our 
portion before we come to the victory. But life is not all gray, 
even under these skies. There is a reasonable amount of fun 
left in the world still, if you know where to look for it; and I 
have noticed that the young generally have this knowledge. And 
there are worse fates in the world. thar’ to be made welcome, as 
you are, more than welcome, to the honorable and gallant 
fraternity of comrades-in-arms the wide world over. Our 
country and our hearts are at your service, and with these our 
understanding of the work ahead of you. 
we have bought at the price of the life-blood of a generation.”’ 


Mr. Kipling then declared the. hut open in these words: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me by a few citizens 
of the United States, I declare this inn open, for the comfort and 
refreshment of the officers of the Armies of the United States in 
the intervals of their labors, which may God bless!”’ 





LITERATURE AND DRUGS 


HE BITTER ACCUSATION of the 
ascribed the abounding spirits of George Bernard Shaw 
to the fact that he wore alien enemy woolens and lived 
on a vegetable diet has never brought either woolens or vege- 
But the fact that masterpieces of Cole- 
believed to have been 


London wit who 


tables into disrepute. 
ridge, De Quincey, Poe, and others are 
written by habitual users of drugs or aleohol has not helped the 
fame of either of these commodities so necessary in their proper 
sphere and proportion. The relationship between drugs and 
genius is one of perennial literary interest, we read in the literary 
section of the New York Times, and it is too often the case that 
writers on this subject assume there must be some abnormality 
either of mind or temperament in the world’s great poets and 
novelists. The creator of a Hamlet, or a Falstaff, a Faerie Queene, 
or a David Copperfield seems scarcely to conform to the ordinary 
rules of psychology. Consequently there has grown up about 
the lives of many of our men of genius a tradition exhibiting 
them as victims of drugs, alcohol, —and this to 
such an extent that ‘‘we are half inclined to regard as inevitable 
the pathological explanation of any great creative force in 
literature. The remarks of The Times are suggested by an 
essay on drugs and genius by Jeannette Marks in The Yale 
Review (New Haven, July). Altho she attributes a great deal 
to morbid, abnormal influences, she does admit the tremendous 
part played by thoroughly normal tastes and characteristics in 
the making of great literature, and The Times observes: 


mental disease! 


That understanding . 


‘There can be no question that in certain instances—happily 
few—the influence of drugs or alcohol has stimulated the ere. 
tive faculty in literature. Such an instance is graphically de 
scribed in Mrs. Atherton’s ‘The Gorgeous Isle,’ a story based op 
the strange fatality that haunted the genius of Ernest Dowson, 
It has been said, also, that Swinburne’s work deteriorated in fire 
and originality on account of the comparatively ascetic life the 
poet was forced to live with Watts-Dunton. But in this ease jt 
might well be argued that Swinburne, whether helped or hindered 
by the wildness of his early years, had exhausted his rich vein of 
gold before he settled down to the sober life at Putney, and hence. 
in the natural order of things, no more ‘ Atalantas,’ or ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ or ‘Songs before Sunrise’ were to be expected of him, 
But, after all, his ‘Tristram of Lyonnesse’ was written at Putney 
—and what could be more brilliant, more touched with the true 
Swinburnian fire, than this recreation of the old Arthurian 
legend? All of which warns us that the traditional influence of 
drugs and alcohol on genius is by no means so easy to trace as 
it appears. In the much-cited case of Poe also, what proof is 
there, after all, that, as Miss Marks indicates, ‘opium and 
alcohol’ were joint authors of ‘Ulalume’ and ‘The Pit and the 
Pendulum’? From the testimony of those who knew him, 
aleohol had a peculiarly disorganizing effect on Poe’s mental 
activities, rendering him illogical and incoherent while under its 
influence. His work, characterized by its keen logic quite as 
much. as by its glowing imagination, seems, on that basis, rather 
the result of non-aleoholic moods than the reverse. In his ease, 
at least, it might be interesting to inquire how much splendid 
verse and prose were lost to the world through the use of drugs J 
or alcohol.’ 

According to Miss Marks, once we set ourselves to the study 
of it the part narcotics play in the chemistry of minds develops 
strangely before the eyes. Here is the mathematics of delirium, 
equations whose solutions are insanity and death, and she adds: 

‘Always our boasted civilization breaks down in finer issues, 
Habit, custom, palliate many brutalities and most tragedies, 
And until mankind has toiled up the steep way on which bad 
habits are retrieved and good put in their place, until the popular 
mind has enlarged its definition of disease to include narcomanias 
as well as other types of insanity, and has stopt the time 
wasting business of condemnation, we shall look on such a spec. 
tacle of disaster, content to let human and spiritual waste’ bea 
part of our civilization. One who serves society rather than 
himself, as the man or woman of genius does, deserves at the 
cost of society to be shielded from those harms (himself included 
to which he is peculiarly vulnerable. Otherwise we must make 
up our minds to sacrifice and waste a large portion of thos 
spiritual and intellectual riches of the highly sensitized genius 
which lie often almost upon the asylum steps. 

‘*‘But let us not assert, as if there were some demoniacal 
logic in it, that Coleridge and De Quincey were geniuses and 
ate opium. Chaucer, Milton, and Wordsworth, Blake, George 
Eliot, and Browning were geniuses, and they did not take 
opium. That sanity, balance of thought, and form in expres 
sion must ever be part of the Anglo-Saxon ideal for poetry and § 
prose, admits of no discussion. Such law have our greatest § 
always revealed. Foreign to the English habit of mind is that 
racial Celtic ecstasy which swings the word away from the § 
reality and tosses it lily-like in white passion toward heaven § 
And ever foreign, too, must be the enslavement of our poetry 
and prose by the dark angel of opium.” 


The citations of Blake are unfortunate, The Times thinks, be 
cause tho not addicted to drugs or aleohol he was sufficiently 
‘“‘neculiar’’ in his habits to be considered, with some justice, at 
least ‘‘mad north-northeast,’’ and hence scarcely a good example 
of balance. But The Times finds it especially difficult to follow 
Miss Marks in her detection of the drug or alcohol influence in 
certain examples of poetry and imaginative prose. It quotes 
as ‘“‘curious and suggestive,” but. hardly ‘‘convincing,” the 
following from Miss Marks’s essay: 

‘‘Why,’ said a young woman, ‘does Swinburne use these words 
in this way?’ She pointed to a group of words whose toes were 
doing all the steps known to accomplished bacchantes. 

*** Aleohol,’ was the reply. 

‘**Why,’ she might have asked, ‘did De Quincey write s0 ul 
equally often, so strangely sometimes?’ 

‘*Laudanum, the alcoholic tincture of opium.’ 

‘***How did Coleridge manage to create ‘‘ Kubla Khan”?’ 

‘That is a question not yet decided. Probably a long history 
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of unintentional drug-taking lay behind this poem. The ‘paper 
books,’ however, in which Coleridge recorded his confessions 
are lost. 

“*‘Why did Poe write ‘‘Ulalume”’?’ 

“‘Opium and alcohol.’ 

“‘Why “The Pit and the Pendulum,” that sluiceway for the 
pathological imagination?’ 

“Opium, more than alcohol.’ 

“‘Why the’ peculiar, relentless pessimism of the ‘‘City of 
Dreadful Night’*?’ 

“* Alcohol, and some opium.’ 

“Why some of the words unnatural, tortured, of the ‘‘ Hound 
of Heaven”’ and ‘‘Sister Songs’’?’ 

“‘Taudanum.’ 

“*Why the jerk of light and color and flex of motion, the sud- 
den terrible sounds in ‘‘Christabel’’?’ 
“‘Taudanum—somewhat.’”’ 





HOT-SHOT FROM A GERMAN-BORN 
AMERICAN 


GERMAN-BORN AMERICAN who has been in this 
country but seven years cries out against the German 
press of this country, and gives some of the best argu- 

ments hitherto promulgated for its suppression. Mr. Charles 

F. Heartman is a New York bookseller and publisher, and he 

makes, in a little pamphlet recently published, what he believes 

to be the first attempt by ‘‘an American citizen of German 
extraction"’ to effect the ends that many non-Germans are work- 
ing toward with varying results. As a pamphleteer, comments 

Mr. George H. Sargent in the Boston Transcript, ‘‘he is vigorous, 

even if sometimes idiomatic, and his pamphlet is a part of our 

war-literature that ought not to be overlooked.’”’ Mr. Heart- 
man’s advantage over many is in knowing the real Germany as 

On the latter point his pamphlet 

He came here, 





well as the real America. 
gives ample opportunity for readers to judge. 
he tells us, as a “‘ political refugee.’’ He had been a journalist in 
jJermany, but his career was “‘full of little incidents that brought 
him in conflict with the authorities. The “petty persecutions 
’ finally became unbearable, he asserts, and 


” 


and restrictions’ 
after quitting Germany and working as a free-lance for a few 
years in London, he “‘arrived one morning at the Battery third- 
class and possessing only the few dollars required by law.’’ He 
asserts that ‘‘the most glorious moment of my life was when the 
postman handed me that long white envelop that I knew con- 


tained my naturalization papers.’’ He goes on: 


“T had no intention of continuing my journalistic career in 
this country. All I wanted was to live and work in a country 
where the rights of the individual were guaranteed by a con- 
stitution, made by the people for the people. In the beginning 
of my career in New York it seemed to be the natural thing to 
mix with the German-speaking element. I bought and read the 
German newspapers. I went to German restaurants and thea- 
ters and found any number of German acquaintances who spoke 
and thought German. Fora while I thought I lived in Germany. 
I never possest a great talent for foreign languages and was 
quite content, for a while, anyhow. 

“But gradually I felt the difference between my thoughts and 
the thoughts of my acquaintances and my press. I could not 
help recognizing the Prussianism among the great many Ger- 
mans and German-Americans. The very things I hated, the 
things that made me leave Germany, the intolerance and rigor, 
the conceit, the ‘know-it-all,’ and the ‘know-everything-better’ 
surrounded me daily. Together with these I noticed an aversion 
to everything American. I met every day people who had es- 
tablished a business or lived in good positions, made money, and 
had everything they wanted. But very seldom did I hear a 
word of gratitude to the country that gave all these things to 
them. 

“T started thinking and quit reading twice a day a German 
newspaper that was full of trifling incidents which had happened 
in some provincial German town, that was full of scandal or 
sensations which had happened in this country, and always 
carried a long report of a half-dozen German club-meetings. I 
discovered all of a sudden that these papers were to me of no 





educational value, as far as America and its fundamental prin- 
ciples were concerned. I read only in the afternoon a German 
newspaper, and after a while I quit it altogether, only occasionally 
buying one here and there for the sake of curiosity. I set my- 
self up in business, sought acquaintances among Americans, 
and studied American history. And I discovered America. 





















A FOE OF THE GERMAN-LANGUAGE PRESS, 


Charles Fred. Heartman, a New York bookseller of German birth, 
who declares that the German press of America ‘“‘ never propagated 
sufficiently the ethics of the American political ideal."’ 











Before my eyes arose a country so wonderful and so glorious, so 
human and so full of ideals that there was nothing in the world’s 
history comparable with it. There was Abraham Lincoln, who 
rose from nothing to the greatest human being that ever left a 
mark in this world. And this man was solely the product and 
result of American ideals. No other country could ever have 
produced such a man. 

‘‘Far from being satisfied with everything that ever happened 
in this country and seeing many grave mistakes, I always felt 
that the remedy was at hand. It was the will of the people, and 
if ever any one in power should misjudge tie will of the masses 
or oppress their will his time would come and come very soon, 
election day, when the people would speak and condemn his 
policy. 

‘*‘And every once in a while I would go back to my German 
acquaintances, and I could feel more and more their stupidity, 
their ingratitude, and their absolute incapacity to comprehend 
anything American. Why this was I could not understand in 
the beginning, but gradually it dawned on me. 

“Tt was the reading of the German press that distracted their 
minds from things American.” 


The German press and German clubs Mr. Heartman looks 
upon as “‘the greatest hindrance toward a good citizenship” 
for people such as he. And by good citizenship he means ‘‘the 
feeling of being a part of that great American body that has 
democratizing the 


supplied the most supreme effort toward 


world.”” Germans and German-Americans, he asserts, can not 
understand the American attitude toward the war “for want of 
knowledge of American ideals.”’” Going on: 

“They can not see that, no matter how great German acbieve- 
ments may be in all the different branches of science and art, 
and that no matter how wonderful their military results in. this 

















































































war may be so far, they ultimately must lose, and positively 
deserve to lose, because their will is set against human rights. 
It is incomprehensible to them that altho there seems to be little 
left to-day in the United States of free speech, free press, and 
certain rights of the individual, all these are merely momentary 
ineidents, dictated by the necessity of circumstances. 

“They can not see that the American ideal is greater and far 
more human than theGerman. Their press have, before America 
entered into this war, filled them up with animosity against the 
British and have always told them that German Kultur is supreme 
on earth as an ethical ideal. It has never propagated sufficiently 
the ethics of the American political ideal. And altho the Ger- 
man press now refrain from such utterances, Americans can not 
understand the extent to which damage is done. 

‘And that is why I am in favor of the suppression of the Ger- 
man press. . . . How many Germans and German-American 
citizens are in this country for ten, twenty, and thirty years and 
longer and always read German newspapers, German books, and 
fill themselves up with things German, because it was never 
necessary for them to learn English, save a few hundred words? 
They always could get along nicely with the German language. 
They never heard much about American artists or poets or 
thinkers. They never tried to become familiar with American 
ideals or American history, save what they read in the German 
periodicals and publications about the great deeds of some 
Americans of German extraction during the Civil War and at 
other periods. For most of these Germans America was always 
an uncultured country populated by money-making sharks. 
They never learned how seriously this country always worked 
in the fields of science and art and ethies. 

“Of course, it would be foolish not to mention the exception. 
We have plenty of German-Americans in this country who love 
this land and know why. But these Americans one finds seldom 
in German circles, and still more seldom will we find German 
newspapers in their homes.” 





SONG-BIRTH IN THE ARMY 


ONGS, LIKE POETS, seem to be born, not made. At least 
S the songs that have made the strongest appeal to the heart 
of the soldier have been adaptations of old songs that are 
made to fit new conditions or have had a chance origin and were 
seen to fit into the soldier’s mood. This fact is surely true of 
“Tipperary” and also of ‘‘The Long, Long Trail,” for they 
preceded the war in the date of their composition and they make 
no definite reference to war itself. Of course an exception is the 
song found to be most popular with the French poilu—‘‘ Quand 
Madelon,” which was palpably written for the Army and is of the 
war. The spirit of parody quickly got to work with us, and it seems 
almost inevitable that so popular a song as ‘‘My Little Gray 
Home in the West”’ should give rise to “‘My Little Wet Home in 
the Trench.” A dubious interest in the enemy found material 
in ‘Hold Your Hand Out, Naughty Boy,” for an address to him 
just over No Man’s Land to the words of “‘Keep your head 
down, Alleman, last night, in the pale moonlight, I saw you.” 

The entire willingness of the American troops to get hold of 
the Kaiser by any grip they can contrive is familiar in the 
songs of the Canadians; and it is of warm interest to note that 
the first Canadian division to reach France entered Armentiéres 
singing to the tune of ‘Marching Through Georgia” the 
following: ' 

Hurrah, hurrah, we'll get you, Kaiser Bill, 

Hurrah, hurrah, your cup of joy we'll spill, 

The day that you have toasted will be hell let loose 
When we go marching through Germany. 

To the air of ‘“Good-by, My Bluebell,” moving west from 
Fleurbaix to Ypres, the Canadians sang ‘“‘Good-by, Old Ger- 
many,” as they marched: 

Good-by, old Germany, farewell to you, 
You'll have no Kaiser when the war is through. 


You'll have no army, no shot, and shell, 
Good-by, old Germany and go to 





The recruits’ sense of confinement in the ranks appears in the 
lines: 
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You're in the army now, 
You're in the army now, 

You son of a gun, you'll never be done, 
You're in the army now. 


Trench-songs were made apace, according to Capt. James 
Belton and Lieut. E. G. Odell, Canadians who fought with the 
earliest contingents and who are the authors of the book, ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing the Hun” (Appleton). From a parody sung to the air of 
“Sing Me to Sleep”’ we quote this quatrain: 


Far, far from Ypres I want to be, 

Where German snipers can’t get me; 

Think of me crouching where the shells shriek, 
Praying for the sergeant to sing me to sleep. 


What ‘‘Tipperary’’ was to the British in the early days of the 
war “‘Quand Madelon” is to the French, and a writer in the 
Boston Transcript observes: 


“From this point of popularity the difference begins to 
widen, and ends in a genuine breach. ‘Tipperary’ was not 
originally a war-song. Fancy pitched upon it when the British 
troops first set out for France, but only chance connected its 
jaunty references to a far-away place to the exigencies of a 
military expedition whose life might be indefinitely long. For 
that matter, ‘There’ll be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,’ 
which cheered the American troops in Cuba, fulfilled a similar 
chance service. At least it voiced the American temper and 
determination to create all the trouble that the Spaniards could 
stand. 

“**Quand Madelon’ has the distinction of being a real war- 
song, honestly, candidly, deliberately written for the French 
soldiers. Unlike so many of deliberate war-songs, ‘Quand 
Madelon’ caught on. The poilu promptly adopted it. He 
adopted it with a vim. A musician has complained that the 
song is heavy-footed, almost Teutonic. Maybe it is, musically. 
Lyrically it is light-hearted, and suited to the French temper, 
as its spread well enough proves. You hear it in Havre, in 
Paris, in Bordeaux, for the civilian has appropriated to himself 
the favorite of his defender. The youngest classes on their 
last day out before going to barracks go rolling through the 
streets to ‘Quand Madelon,’ and the légionnaires with the 
fourragére de la légion d’honneur hum it on leave. ‘Quand 
Madelon’ has become universal. 

‘The musie speaks not only for itself, but for the words. As 
for the verse, it chants the presence, near the front line, of an 
inn presided over by a serving-maid who is the confidante of the 
poilus.”” 


**Madelon” has become a prime favorite with our own mep, 
we are told, and the Transcript contributor, in giving fragments 
of an English version, says: 


‘‘When a soldier, resting by the roadside there, made love 
to her: 


She danced away and laughed: “My stars above! 
Why, how could I consent to marry you, 
When I have my whole regiment to love?” 


“It is the chorus that is most catching, they say, and our boys 
have caught it from their gallant French companion regiments, 
with which they have brigaded: 


When Madelon comes out to serve us drinks, 
We always know she’s coming by her song! 
And every man, he tells his little tale, 
And Madelon, she listens all day long. 
Our Madelon is never too severe— 
A kiss or two is nothing much to her— 
She laughs us up to love and life and God— 
Madelon! Madelon! Madelon! 


“There is a verse with a minor strain, not too serious—which 
Mr. Heywood Broun has given a eapital version for in his 
‘The A. E. F.’: 


We all have girls for keeps that wait at home, 
Who'll marry us when fighting-time is done; 
But they are far away—too far to tell 

What happens in these days of cut and run. 
We sigh away such days as best we can, 

And pray for time to bring us nearer home, 
But tales like ours won’t wait till then to tell— 
We have to run and boast to Madelon. 

We steal a kiss—she takes it all in play; 

We dream she is that other—far away. 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS BEFORE THE MADELEINE. 
These secretaries were photographed just before they departed from Paris for their duties at the Front. 
the Madeleine, shows the signs of German raids, the statue at the reader's left in the niche in the wall having lost its head in one, 


The famous church in the background, 








KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Columbus to continue its work with the men in the 
service of the United States, and the drive to collect this 
amount will begin after the Christmas holidays. While New 
York and the country generally were panting in the intense heat 
of early August the largest convention ever held of this fraternity 
worked valiantly to perfect its organization for the coming year’s 
efforts. ‘Rightly has it been called the Victory Convention,” says 
the Boston Pilot, ‘‘for the triumph of the arms of the Allies was 
its pean; its enthusiasm was constant and gripping; its optimism 
acute and intense; its pledges whole-hearted and sincere; its 
sacrifices tremendous; its existence providential; its Americanism 
of the purest, most loyal character, and all that was said and done 
dominated by sublime faith in God’s providence, which would not 
permit a ray of doubt concerning the ultimate success of the 
momentous tasks which are confronting the nation and those, 
fully as important and significant, which are to come.” 
In the report rendered by Supreme Secretary McGinley 
the work that has already warranted public faith in the Order was 
reviewed: 


cus MILLION DOLLARS is asked by the Knights of 


“For the twelve million dollars which have been realized in the 
first year’s campaign the Order is able to show a brilliant record 
of its stewardship. Seven and one-half million dollars of this 
sum have been expended and appropriated, every dollar being 
applied to the best result of its value. Roughly, about four 
nillion dollars have been spent on the work abroad and over 
three million dollars on the work at home. 

_ “No fewer than 150 Knights of Columbus halls are in operation 
in the camps and cantonments of the United States, the number of 
buildings in each camp ranging from one in the smaller encamp- 
ments to three in the great cantonments. Each building has its 
staff of a general secretary and his assistants, 350 secretaries in all 
being attached to the K. of C. buildings in this country, while 100 
K. of C. chaplains are serving the boys at home, night and day. 
“The buildings are all fully equipped with chapels, libraries, 


IN THE WAR 


writing-desks, lounges, fireplaces, stoves, ice-water, billiard- 
tables, player-pianos, grafonolas, and scores of miscellaneous 
games; each building contains a stage with scenic apparatus, 
and cinematographs and films are provided for the constant en- 
tertainment of the men. 

‘In France forty-five Knights of Columbus huts are in opera- 
tion, and 175 secretaries and forty K. of C. chaplains are serving 
the men, not only at the ports of debarkation and at the American 
encampments, but right up at the front line. 

“The crucial problems of labor and transportation in France 
were solved with the aid of the French Government, which not 
only enabled the Order to secure a large quantity of automobiles, 
but, in ‘recognition of the vital value of the K. of C. work, as- 
signed scores of French soldier-priests to aid in it. 

“In England, too, the work is under way, and the same story 
will shortly be told concerning our encampments in Italy. 
Cardinal Bourne recently blessed the corner-stone of a K. of 
C. building in London. Wherever the boys go the K. of C. work 
will follow them, and the Order’s- hospitality is extended also to 
the Allied armies and navies. 

“The buildings abroad are equipped precisely as those at 
home, and abroad special attention is paid to an adequate supply 
of athletic materials, for the American soldier loves nothing 
better in a foreign land tnan the games of his home country. 

‘*Recently orders were placed for 50,000,000 cigarets, each 
cigaret to bear the K. of C. monogram, 2,000,000 bouillon 
cubes, ten tons of sweet chocolate, 2,000,000 packages of chewing- 
gum, several three-and-a-half-ton motor-trucks, and large con- 
signments of coffee, condensed milk, and other supplies for our 
men at the Front. The single item of stationery calls, each week, 
for 3,000,000 sheets of paper and 1,500,000 envelops. Tens of 
thousands of rosaries, scapulars, prayer-books, and other religious 
articles have been and are being distributed. 

‘‘And this imposing showing represents but the growth of 
the work for the first year. It is expanding day by day. Addi- 
tional buildings are in course of construction, a feature being 
the erection of numbers of portable structures. Scores of 
secretaries are being recruited for service at home and abroad, 
and the total of chaplains is being largely increased. 

‘‘furthermore, the Committee on War Activities has taken 
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steps to fill a keenly felt need by appropriating large sums of 
money for the acquisition and maintenance of service centers 
for soldiers and sailors. and their relatives in the great metro- 
politan districts in this country. In Greater New York $300,000 
will be spent on these centers, in Detroit $50,000 will be so 
expended. In this city two K. of C. service clubs are already 
in operation. The War Committee has appointed a subcom- 
mittee to attend to this important department of the Order's 
work. 

“These service clubs will provide accommodations for the 
men and their relatives, besides those creature comforts that 
the men greatly appreciate during their periods of recreation 
and furlough. 

“In brief, the growth of-the work, both extensively and 
intensively, will be such that the seven and a half million dollars 
expended on it during the first year, large tho it seems when 
compared with initial estimates, will, in its turn, be dwarfed 
by the great fund necessary to support the huge program now 
lying before the Order for fulfilment. 

**With every reason the Order relies upon the fullest support, 
not only of American Catholics, but of Americans of all creeds 
and races. The work is for all. The Order, in its application 
of the War Fund, lives up to the letter and spirit of the splendid 
slogan, ‘“‘Everybody Welcome and Everything Free for the 
Men Here and Overseas!’’ With forty thousand Knights now 
in the service and hundreds of thousands of Catholic boys bearing 
arms for the Republic, fellow citizens know the Knights for what 
they are—second to none in practical patriotism.” 





WHEN THE PREACHERS COME HOME 


EVENTY-FIVE TO NINETY PER CENT. of the future 
S ministry are wearing khaki, handling guns or carrying 
stretchers. This is the estimate of George E. Robins in The 
Christian Guardian (Toronto), restricting his survey to Cana- 
dian Methodists, but implying something of a wider-spread 
application. The question naturally arising is, ‘What new con- 
tribution will these soldier-preachers make to the college, 
church, city, and country?””. Methodism, which speaks in this 
ease, is recalled as a faith that has ‘“‘always emphasized personal 
experience,’’ and the writer in The Guardian easily foresees that 
“the unique personal experiences of the boys during this war will 
. prove an inexhaustible collection.”’ He also sees that ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor James’s ‘Varieties’ will be greatly augmented.”’ Thus: 


“St. Paul’s account of his perils will be paralleled, possibly 
written with additions. Shipwrecked, torpedoed, dangers 
from mines and airships, gassed, taken prisoner, escaped, re- 
eaptured, punished, with many a sleepless night, in hunger and 
thirst, in frequent fastings, in cold and with insufficient clothing 
—these things are the lot of our military ministers. 

*‘Such modern apostles of freedom, bearing on their body the 
marks of wounds, exhibiting by their physical disability their 
willingness to suffer for righteousness’ sake, will surely make a 
dramatic appeal to the future congregations. They, indeed, 
gave their bodies to be burned, gassed, wounded, to be served 
out to the hungry jaws of the merciless instruments of destruc- 
tion used in modern warfare. And because they had love it 
will profit them much. 

“One factor in deciding the contribution they will make is the 
opportunity they are getting to test the theories of the lecture- 
room in the arena of the Great War. The theories of the atone- 
ment will be viewed in the light of the noble sacrifices of the tens 
of thousands of young men, throbbing with the hope of a useful 
life, who willingly gave their lives for the world’s good and sal- 
vation. The question of total depravity will be dealt with as 
they bear in mind the reappearance of elemental virtues in the 
hell of war. -Christian perfection and entire sanctification will 
not have the theological confectionery flavor that some pro- 
tected lives have often associated with these ideas. The prob- 
lem of suffering will present new aspects to those whose bodies 
have had to be repaired. The subject of death will be inter- 
preted by those who have had to face it many times, and who have 
witnessed the grim reaper’s operations on a cc!ossal scale.” 


New points of view can not fail to be a contribution of the war 
to life: 


“A criticism often made df the ministers is that they are too 
bookish and impractical, out of touch with the business and 





industrial world. But.this massing of men from all stations of 
life, standardizing their dress and drill, linking lawyer and 
laborer, teacher and frainman, farmer and salesman, preacher 
and pressman, what result will it have? Outward uniformity 
there is, but it is impossible to standardize the conversation in 
barracks, tent, and trench. What an opportunity to hear views 
representative of all phases of life! Crude and cultured op. 
ceptions given with equal candor. The untrained mind’s 
solution of moral problems competing with that of the trained 
thinker. Each social doctor advertising his remedy for all ills, 
educational and religious, political and industrial. 

“The warring probationers will give valuable aid in repre. 
senting the soldiers’ ideas of the post-bellum reforms and recon. 
struction policies which should emerge out of this fight. No 
one expects that events will run like a well-oiled machine when 
peace is declared and demobilization commences. Prussianism, 
tyranny, discontent, and intolerance will not die when the 
hatchet is buried and the pipe of peace is lit. The declaration 
of peace with Germany will mean starting another offensive 
against all forms of social injustice. The religious and social 
leaders who have proved themselves ‘over there’ will be the 
ones to go ‘over the top’ in the fight against all the unpro- 
gressive and undesirable elements ‘over here.’ 

“From the trench-trained ministers we can expect uncon- 
ventional methods and—language. The pungent phrases of the 
boys will be brought into action and used as watchwords and 
battle-cries. The petty bickerings which unfortunately have 
characterized some church meetings will be dealt with dras- 
tically, for such smallnesses will be intolerable to those who 
were members of the Allied forces. 

“The spirit of adventure which has characterized the soldiers 
will be gloriously used by those who ‘continue on trial.’ Those 
who had a tendency in prewar days to become ideal divines 
will, by the process of war, be humanized. Is it too much to 
hope that our fighting parsons will become leaders of a new 
crusade, mercilessly attacking evil whether it is veiled or seen, 
challenging the ‘Turkish’ forces of retrogression and oppression 
that attempt to make Canada other than a Holy Land?” 





WHAT “MISSING IN ACTION” MEANS 
P= THE GREATEST ORDEAL to a family 


comes when a soldier is reported “missing in action,” 

says Mr. W.J. Castle, Director of the Bureau of Com- 
munication, Washington, and this uncertainty is due to the fact 
that the report may mean any one of several things. It may 
mean that a soldier has been killed, or that he.has been injured 
so severely that identification is not possible for the time, or it 
may mean that he was taken prisoner. In the greater number 
of cases it will turn out that men who are reported missing in 
action have been captured by the Germans. This informant is 
further quoted in the press: 

° 


“The Bureau of Communication does not wait for an inquiry 
from the family when a soldier is reported missing in action. 
The name, regiment, and company of the man are sent. at once 
to the searchers in all the hospitals. Effort is made to find the 
soldier who saw the missing man last, and it is likely that sur- 
vivors of the engagement in which the man disappeared may be 
found in some of the hospitals. Those who took part in the 
engagement are asked, when found, whether they knew the 
missing man, whether they saw him at any time during the 
fight; if not, whether they have any hearsay knowledge of what 
happened to him. 

“The evidence obtained, no matter how conflicting, is for- 
warded to Washington, where bulletins, successively, are issued 
to the family, with a caution as to what information is hearsay. 

‘‘While this investigation is going on among those American 
soldiers who were in the same engagement, another is being con- 
ducted to determine from German sources whether the man was 
taken prisoner. This is done through the International Red 
Cross at Geneva. As soon as an American soldier is reported 
missing, the name is sent to Geneva and thence the request for 
information is sent to the German Red Cross. As the German 
Red Cross is desirous of obtaining reciprocal information as to 
German prisoners captured by the Allies, we find that prompt 
attention is given to our requests. 

‘Information as to prisoners captured by the Germans is 
generally received by us, through the International Red Cross, 
days, sometimes weeks, before a report is received by the State 
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Department or the publication of the official lists by Germany. 
In a few cases we have received information that a man reported 
missing is a prisoner in Germany within a week after he disap- 

, but usually the time required is five or six weeks. The 
Germans often permit us to send cards to their families stating 
that they have been captured. 

“The prisoners are first sent to a central camp in Germany; 
thence they are distributed. When they arrive at the other 
camps the Prisoners’ Help Committee is permitted to send a 
notification to the American Red Cross in Bern, Switzerlaz.d, 
in order that regular food-supplies may be promptly forwarded. 
The American Red Cross maintains a warehouse at Bern, 
with supplies of food and clothing from the American Red Cross 
and the Quartermaster’s Department of the United States 
Army. There are also stores of clothing from the United States 
Navy. 

“Four parcels of food are supplied to each American prisoner 
of war every two weeks. Clothing is also sent, as needed, and 
tobacco. A self-addrest postal-card, for acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the package, is enclosed, and, with few exceptions, the 
prisoners return the card. There are at present in the warehouse 
at Bern 3,000 tons of food and incidental supplies, besides a 
stock of clothing. These supplies will be doubled within six 
weeks by the addition of shipments now in transit.” 





COMFORT FOR MOTHERS 

NE WORD IN THE KAISER’S LETTER to Frau 
Meter after she had lost nine sons in the war strikes the 
majority of non-Germans with amazement. It has been 
often asserted by our enemies that the world outside their 
borders does not think as do the Germans, and the rebuke is 
accepted as praise, but when the Kaiser writes the bereaved 
mother that he is ‘‘gratified’’ by the extent of her sacrifice there is 
seen to be a depth yet unplumbed in the Emperor’s psychology. 
Americans instinctively place alongside this strange message of 
sympathy the letter that Lincoln wrote to Mrs. Bixby, and the 
two men seem to stand out in a clearer light: 


THE KAISER’S LETTER 

“His Majesty the Kaiser hears that you have sacrificed nine 
sons in defense of the Fatherland in the present war. His 
Majesty is immensely gratified at the fact, and in recognition is 
pleased to send you his photograph, with frame and autograph 
signature.” 

LINCOLN’S LETTER 

“Dear Madam—I have. been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant-General of Massachu- 
setts that you are the mother of five sons who have died gloriously 
on the field of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be any 
words of mine which should attempt to beguile you from the 
grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I can not refrain from 
tendering to you the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement 
and leave you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, 
and the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.” 


It will be recalled that the Kaiser in one of his recent speeches 
spoke of the war as a struggle between two world ideals, and his 
letter, together with the act that it signalizes, must be taken as 
tribute to the ideal that possesses the soul of William. As 
editorial writers East and West view the contrasting letters, ‘‘ the 
spirit of autocracy and the spirit of democracy are here con- 
trasted beyond the power of any commentary to do it.” The 
Kansas City Star observes: 

“Only a humane man, a man of the loftiest as well as the 
tenderest feelings, could have written the letter to Mrs. Bixby. 
Only a supreme egotist could have written the letter to Frau 
Meter. Yet it would be a mistake to assume that Lincoln, be- 
cause he felt his heart melt at the grief of an American mother, 
had not the sternness of purpose to persevere in his task of saving 
democracy on this continent. The other word for German ef- 
ficiency is cruelty. To be thorough; in the German theory, is 
to be unfeeling. The Kaiser, therefore, was ‘gratified’ that nine 
sons of a German mother had died to preserve his autocracy. 
To him it was merely evidence that his system was still working, 
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and he congratulated himself. That is the meaning of his letter. 
It could not convey any other and be German. 

‘* Lincoln could lay the balm of a noble sympathy on a mother’s 
aching heart, but he would not have restored her sons to her 
even if he could have done so at the sacrifice of the cause in 
which they died. He was a man of the gentlest nature, but he 
was not a sentimentalist. He knew the war must go on and that 
mothers’ sons must die before it could end in the establishment 
of the right. He did not assume that he could square the account 
with them by sending them his picture autographed or by ex- 
pressing gratification. Mrs. Bixby’s consolation must be in 
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Copyrighted by the New York “* Evening Post.’ 
A FAMILY GROUP TO A BEREAVED MOTHER OF 
NINE SONS. 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


‘the solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.’ 

“‘There was a purpose here as firm as the Kaiser’s is cruel. 
He was gentle, but not weak. It was the purpose of the Gettys- 
burg address again exprest that these dead shall not have died 
There could be no going back from the righteous goal 
because men had perished. Rather there must be renewed de- 
termination to press on. These are things to be remembered 
when the letter'to Mrs. Bixby is brought up to illustrate Lin- 
coln’s gentleness and sympathy. He had these attributes, but 
they did not constitute weakness in the structure of his devotion 
to a human cause.” 


in vain. 


One other commentary is supplied by the New York Times 
in warning us that tho report has it that ‘‘Frau Meter has 
now joined the street-beggars in Delmenhorst-Oldenburg to get a 
living,” before viewing the Kaiser’s letter ‘‘with laughter and 
scorn, it is well to remember that the recipient may have viewed 
it exactly as did the giver.””. For— 

‘“‘If she believed, as she presumably does, in the divine right of 
kings, it may be that she was appreciably comforted in her 
bereavement, and, at any rate, it can safely be assumed that the 
Kaiser honestly thought she would be. 

‘Lincoln, naturally, did not send his photograph to the mother 
who had lost five sons, and he admitted that no words of his 
could mitigate her sorrow. All he felt that he could do was to 
thank her in behalf of the Republie her sons had died to save, 
and to remind her of the pride she had a right to feel who had 
‘laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom.’ 

‘‘So speaks the representative of autocracy, and so the ex- 
ponent of democracy! Each of the letters is a characteristic 
product of the country in which it originated, as of the man who 
wrote it. To-day the two exemplify the causes for which so 
many men are dying on both sides of the line between the Central 
Powers and their confederated opponents.” 
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Feelings, John! 


Never mind this one’s opinion or 
that—your own feelings are the best 


guide. 


it’s better left alone. 
Nowadays, 


Coffee may seem to agree 
with some people, but for the man 
of nervous or bilious temperament, 
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Religion and Astronomy 
By CAROLINE E. FURNESS 

of Vassar College. 
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HOW FAR DOES the MIND INFLUENCE the BODY? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books of Paul Dubois, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology at the University of Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 
This eminent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, yet in a style so clear 


that it presents no difficulties to the layman. 


optimism that will be found contagious. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
In this strong, optimistic book Dr. 
Dubois discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds and 
describes clearly and charmingly 
the exact methods by which he has 
achieved such notable success. 8vo, 
Cloth, 471 pp. Copious Index. $3.00; 

half ~‘_coeed $4.50. By mail 25 cents 


E manvous STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. Points out that neuras- 
thenia is not a new disease created 
by the conditions of modern life, but 
is due to fatigue brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be cured 
by the education of the mind and 
strengthening of the will. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A sympathetic and in- 
tensely human book, showing how 
mental disorders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday life, 
which precipitate the individual into 
an abnormal state, and how just as 
these conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal health 
regained. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; 
by mail 55 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French 
edition by Edward G. Richards. 


,Charming essays that shed new 


light on the question of self-control 

show that the only true road 

to happiness lies in moral develop- 

ro 12mo, Cloth. $1.75; by mail 
1.85. 


All six books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A delightful and charm- 
ingly written essay, setting forth 
when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of con- 
duct. . Will be found specially help- 
ful in directing the minds of parents 
toward the proper molding of their 
children’s intellectual life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents; by mail 56 cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An 
intimate and clearly expressed talk 
on this much discussed subject that 
every physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual re- 
actions of mind and matter, should 
read with care. It contains a wealth 
of inspiration and help, and points 
the way toa healthier and happier 
life. 12mo, Cloth. 60 cents; by 

mail 64 gents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK™~ 








CURRENT POETRY 


OW does it feel to go into battle?” 


That is a question asked of 
every returning soldier. Most of them 
confess to a variety of emotions, but there 
is usually a prayer hovering upon their 
lips. The poets have given us many of 
these battle-prayers, and some are great 
prayers and great poems. Let us first take 
some sailors’ prayers by that breezy but 
typical British sailor who hides his identity 
under the pseudonym ‘“Klaxon.” In 
Blackwood’s Magazine he has a group of 
three battle-prayers, one for each arm of 
the service. They run: 


SUBMARINES 
y “ Kuaxon”’ 


When the breaking wavelets pass all sparkling to 


the sky, 

When beyond their crests we see the slender masts 
go by, 

When the glimpses alternate in bubbles white and 
green, 


And funnels gray against the sky show clear and 
fair between, 

When the word is passed 
beam and bow ’’— 

“Action stations fore 
now!” 

When the hissing tubes are still, 
breath 

They waited for the word to loose the silver bolts 
of death, 

When the Watch beneath the Sea shall crown the 
great Desire, 

And hear the coughing rush of air that greets the 
word to fire, 

We'll ask for no advantage, 
would pray 

That they may meet this boat of ours upon their 
outward way. 


along—‘‘ Stern and 


and aft—all torpedoes 


as if with bated 


Lord—but only we 


THE BATTLE-FLEET 
By “ KLaxon”’ 


The moment we have waited long 
Is closing on us fast, 

When, cutting short, the turret-gong, 

We'll hear the Cordite’s Battle-song 
That hails the Day at last. 

The clashing rams come driving forth 
To meet the waiting shell, 

And far away to East and North 

Our targets steam to meet Thy Wrath, 
And dare the Gates of Hell. 

We do not ask Thee, Lord, 
To stay the sinking sun— 

But hear Thy steel-clad servants pray, 

And keep, O Lord, Thy mists away 
Until Thy work is done. 


to-day 


DESTROYERS 
By “‘ KLaAxon”’ 


Through the dark night 
And the fury of battle 
Pass the destroyers in showers of spray 
As the Wolf-pack to the flank of the cattle, 
We shall close in on them—shadows of gray 
In from ahead, 
Through shell-flashes red, 
We shall come down to them, after the Day. 
Whistle and crash 
Of salvo and volley 
Round us and into us as we attack. 
Light on our target they'll flash in their folly, 
Splitting our ears with shrapnel-crack. 
Fire as they will, 
We'll come to them still, 
Roar as they may at us—Back- 
White tho the sea 
To the shell-splashes foaming, 
We shall be there at the death of the Hun. 
Only we pray for a star in the gloaming 
(Light for torpedoes and none for a gun). 
Lord—of Thy Grace 
Make it a race, 
Over the sea with the night to run. 


Go Back! 


A lieutenant in an English regiment, 
who hides under the pep-name of ‘ ‘Richard 
Raleigh,” contributes a Swinging litany to 
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(Erskine Macdonald, London): 
A SOLDIER’S LITANY 


By “ RicHARD RALEIGH” 
2ND LIEUTENANT, O.,‘AND B. L. I., FRANCE 


When the foemen’s hosts draw nigh, 

When the standards wave on high, 

When the brazen trumpets call, 

Some to triumph, some to fall, 

Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, s 
“* Libera nos Domine!” 


When the opposing squadrons meet, 
When the bullets fall like sleet, 
When the vanguards forward dash, 
When the flames of cannon flash, 
Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 

“* Libera nos Domine!” 


When mingled in the awful rout, 
Vanquished’s cries and victor’s shout, 
Horses’ screams and wounded’s groan, 
Dying, comfortless, alone, 
Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 

** Libera nos Domine!" 


And when night's shadows round us close, 
God of Battles, succor those, 
Those whose hearts shall ever burn 
For loved ones, never to return; 
Lord of Hosts, we cry to Thee, 
** Libera nos Domine!” 
(Save us, Lord.) 


In the Vigilante’s collection of war-poems, 
“Fifes and Drums” (Doran, New York), 
we find this: 


PRAYER DURING BATTLE 


By HERMAN HAGEDORN 
Lord, in this hour of tumult, - 
Lord, in this night of fears, 
Keep open, oh, keep open 

My eyes, my ears. 


Not blindly, not in hatred, 
Lord, let me do my part. 

Keep open, oh, keep open 
My mind, my heart! ” 


Two vivid orisons are contained in 
“The Red, Red Dawn” (Erskine Mac- 
donald, London): 


TO THE LORD OF HOSTS 
By James A. MACKRETH 

Blow, wind of God! and volleying rain-storm, beat! 
Rush on, ye thunderous armies of the air! 
Break with wide power upon the world, and fare 

Into our. battle with wrath-wingéd feet! 

For ruin’s breath hath blighted all things sweet; 
And festering Hell with all her horrors bare 
Reeks to the day; and wo to wild despair 

Wails in a night where rape and rapine meet! 

Smite, scourge of God! Consume in fire and 

flame 

These blasphemous powers! 
men’s bones 

Wound the dumb ground, and these protesting 
stones 

From smoldering desolation sue Thy name, 
Inviolate Lord! Avenge the virgin’s shame! 
Avenge Thy murdered peace, Thy martyrs’ 

moans! 


Lo, innocent 


The same author gives us the charac- 
teristic aviator’s chant: 


HYMN OF THE AIRMAN IN THE HOUR 
OF BATTLE 


By James A. MACKRETH 
Up, and upward, soaring, soaring, 
Lift our battle to the skies! 
In this world of light the roaring 
Of the temporal tumult dies. 
Winged from time, we strive together; 
Past the wind’s last wave we run, 
Climbing up the gleaming weather 
Toward the radiance of the sun! 


Swung afar, your guns have spoken: 
Little flecks of white between 

Lie like wool on blue unbroken 
O’er the earth—a mist of green. 


“More Songs of the Fighting Men” 
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How are you preparing for 
greater business success? 


179 Men in The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 


are training themselves 








ARGE industries, in every channel of trade, are encouraging their 
executives, heads of departments and junior officers to train them- 
selves to be better leaders by mastering those fundamentals that under- 


lie all business. 


The directors of such organizations are fortifying themselves to 
meet the difficulties of the future by seeing that their men begin 
training now to more efficiently and more capably manage and produce. 


Mr. P. W. Litchfield, Vice-President 
and Factory Manager of the Goodyear 
Company, writes the following letter: 

“Many of the officials of our company took 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute Course 
and were so well pleased that it has become 


a standard part of our educational system in 
the training of salesmen, factory foremen 


“We have found it especially useful in giving 
our technically trained men a broader com- 
mercial view, and consider that the efficiency 
< the men in both our Production and 
les Departments has been materially in- 
creased by the study of your Course.” 


“We unhesitatingly recommend it to our 
own organization as the best Course in 
modern business which has come to our 
notice.” 


The other 178 

There are | 78 other Goodyear men en- 
rolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Mr. A. F. Osterloh, Secretary of the Com- 
pany; Mr. W. D. Shilts and Mr. S. A. 
Falor, members of the Board of Control; 
Mr. L. C. Rockhill, Manager of | the 
Merchandising Department, and the heads 


of the following departments: 


Motorcycle and Bicycle Tire, Solid Tire, 
Factory Cost Department, Correspondence 
Department, Traffic Department, Statis- 
tical Department, Aero Department, Fabric 
Supply, Labor Bureau, and Cashiers. 


In every field of business 

These executives and their assistants en- 
rolled because they knew that they could 
better themselves—become better leaders— 
better producers—happier men, by progress- 
ing with their company thru a sounder 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
business. 

No matter what your business—what your 
position— the Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton Institute will 
benefit you. It will broaden you. . Ii will develop 
those latent forces within you that lead to success. 


It will make you a better business man—a keener 
analyst—a bigger producer—a wiser executive. 


In the Rubber Industry 


The executives listed below, as well as 
numerous men in their employ, have en- 


rolled for the Course: 


Mr. Edward S. Babcox, Advertising Manager, 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
0. 

Mr. Clarence J. Welch, Manager of Sales, Pneu- 
matic Truck Tire, Solid Truck Tire and 
Airplane Tire Departments, United’ States 
Tire Company, New York City. 

Mr. W. O'Neil, Vice-President and General 
Manager, The General Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Jacob Pfeiffer, President, The Miller Rubber 

mpany, Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Edward A. Andersen, General Manager, 
Rubber Regenerating Company, New York 

ity. 

Mr. .d.H. Durr, President, Victor Rubber Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. 


Men enrolled in other big 
companies 

In the Standard Oil Co., 291 men are en- 
rolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute; in 
the United States Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Co., 194; in the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., 92; in the General 
Electric Co., 399—and so on down the list of the 
biggest concerns in America. 


Get further information 
You can train and develop yourself for bigger 


responsibilities as these 179 men in the year 
Company are doing. 
Get our 112-page book, “Forging Ahead In 


Business.” You will find it profitable reading. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon back to us 
and get your copy free. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
115 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”—Free. 


Name 
Print here 
Business 


Address 
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The well-known natural protective 
gualities of Asbestos and Asphalt 


—that is, the unchanging nature of Asbestos under all exposures and the 
Waterproofing quality of Asphalt, are scientifically combined with the 










strength of Steel, in 


No other material equals the combined strength 
and lightness of Steel. No product of Nature is 
more moisture-repellant than Asphalt — none 
more generally protective than Asbestos. Heat, 
cold, sunshine, rain, moisture and dryness, even 
rapid alternations of these, do not affect it. 


In making APM, Steel sheets are enveloped 
in Asphalt, over which on both sides and all 
edges is applied a layer of Asbestos felt — and 
then the sheet is completely enveloped in a heavy, 
tough waterproof coating. 


The result is a rust-proof roofing and siding. 


romet 





Asbestos Protected MetaFRoofingand Siding | ' 





_ Established 1905~Formerly Asbestos Protected Metal Company 


Sulphurous gases, acid fumes, alkalies and damp- 
ness (even salt air dampness) cannot corrode 
APM-— it does not even need painting. 

APM is not an experiment. Some of its big 
users are United States, French and British 
Governments, Bethlehem Steel Co., Davison 
Chemical Co., American Can Co., Armour & 
Co., Carnegie Steel Co., General Chemical Co., 
and many others. You will likewise find it 
pays—whether you want it for a single foundry 
or to cover all the varied buildings of a great 
industrial plant. It comes in standard sizes, 
red and black. Booklet 112 gives full details. 


Company 


(511 Wood Street) : 

















Round and round, and sunward ever, 
You the lustrous, I the free, 

Lured to death by life’s endeavor, 
Soaring ’mid immensity. 


Winged at length, the royal ranger 
Beats his passage through the skies! 
Man from danger unto danger 
Fares beyondward, wanton-wise, 
Seeks a goal through all betiding, 
Flings the void his fleeting breath, 
And with rapture riding, riding, 
Takes the starry way to death! 


Earth beneath us, planets o’er us, 
Wheeling, wheeling out of view; 
Constellations speed in chorus 
As we circle, I and you, 
Lone ‘mid grand creation’s story. 
Through the vastness not a cry. 
Poised for battle in the glory, 
We are seraphs ere we die! 


Past the toils of time our flight is; 
In the proud ascent we plod, 
Where the heights’ untainted light is 
Breathless in the gaze of God. 
Here our quarrel and our questing 
End—but nearer to the sun. 
Sternly at the last the testing 
Comes to all that man hath won. 


Brave men strove and died before us. 
But we strive in fields profound, 
Far above the star that bore us. 
In the vastness not a sound. 
Only here your shell-bursts under 
Spread and fall like fiery rain, 
With the gun-smoke’s silver wonder 
Idle on an azure plain. 


Nearer to the sun, my foemen! 
I above, and you below, 
Swung o’er the abyss, where no men 
Venture, neither tempests blow, 
Silent . . . Poising in the splendor, 
Passionate with mortal breath, 
Sweeps my soul, with no surrender, 
Down the deep to you—and death! 


Ruin-kist, but gamesome ever, 
Proud we meet amid the blue: 
Who shall speed the world’s endeavor 
Splendid foemen, I or you? 
Here we crash: the great downcasting 
Waits. May weal us all betide! 
Buoyant with the Everlasting, 
Lords of death, we ride—we ride! 


Not all the fine battle-prayers are by 
the soldiers, some of the finest are for the 
soldiers, as, for example, this from John 
Oxenham’s “Fiery Cross’? (Doran, New 
York): 


A LITTLE PRAYER 


By JOHN OXENHAM 


Where’ er thou be, 

On land or sea, 

Or in the air, 

This little prayer 

I pray for thee,— 

God keep thee ever, 
Day and night,— 
Face to the light,— 
Thine armor bright,— 
Thy ‘scutcheon white,— 
That no despite 

Thine honor smite!— 
With infinite 

Sweet oversight, 

God keep thee ever, 
Heart's delight !— 
And guard thee whole, 
Sweet body, soul, 

And spirit high; 

That, live or die, 
Thou glorify 

His Majesty; 

And ever be, 

Within His sight, 

His true and upright, 
Sweet and stainless, 
Pure and sinless, 
Perfect Knight! 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


In deference to some hundreds of requests 
from subscribers in many parts of the country, 
we have led to act as purchasing agents for 
any books reviewei in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
Orders for such books will hereafter be promptly 
filled on receipt of the purchase price, with the 
, when required. Orders should 

@ addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
854-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














THE UPHEAVAL IN RUSSIA 


Ross, Edward Alsworth. Russia in Upheaval. 
Illustrated with more than eighty photographs. Pp. 
354. New York: The Century Co. $2.50. Postage, 
15 cents. 

On the “‘jacket” of this book its pub- 
lishers tell us it is ‘‘an authoritative and 
fascinating account of the Russian revolu- 
tion—and incidentally of the Russian 
national character—by a trained Ameri- 
ean sociologist who was on the ground 
studying Russia when it happened.”” The 
volume recites conditions which led to the 
revolution, or have supervened. Pro- 
fessor Ross, who holds the chair of so- 
ciology in the University of Wisconsin, 
knows how to study social facts, to analyze 
them, and to write of them with clearness. 
He traveled 20,000 miles in Russia, crossing 
Siberia twice; and conceived it his duty, in 
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communes, and communal landholding, 
with its encouragement to multiplication, 
seems now stronger than ever. . . . The 
false Tolstoyan ideal of unambitiousness, 
brotherly love, simple standards of living, 
and prolific wifehood would make Russia 
as dismal as China.” 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE’S STORY 

Peabody, Francis G. Education for Life: The 
Story of Hampton Institute. Told in connection 
with the Fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation of the 
school. Illustrated. Pp. 393. 1918. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50, net. Postage, 15 cents. 

This book is more than the story of a 
school for enlightening and uplifting the 
colored race, impressive as that story is. 
It comprehends the record of a man to 
whom that school owed its beginning and 
its first quarter-century of growth—Gen- 
eral S. C. Armstrong. ‘‘An institution 
may rest on either of two foundations,” 
says Mr. Peabody in his Introduction, ‘‘on 
a plan or on a man.” Hampton Institute 
rested, primarily, as has been conceded, on 
aman; but the man had a plan. It was a 
growing plan of industrial education for the 
negro. It had to meet the need of a race, 
and of the nation. General Armstrong had 
commanded colored troops in the war then 
just ended, and had become interested in 





this narrative, ‘‘to present the typical 
rather than the bizarre.”” While he might 
have ‘“‘unreeled a film of astonishing and 
sensational happenings, which would leave 
the reader with the impression that the | 
Russians are fools or madmen,” he chose | 
to write of them as he saw them. In the | 
months of his careful study, he found them 
behaving much as he would have behaved 
had he been in their place and had their 
experience been his. 
Places in and parts of Russia little 


written about are described and pictured 
with vividness—notably Bokhara, Samar- 
kand, Kakhetia, Krasnovodsk, Tsaritsyn, 
Ferghana, and Merv. Imperial power did 
much for Russia, he admits—particularly | 
did he think-so when he posted over ‘‘the 
forty-five leagues of beautiful military 
road that cross_the Caueasus . .. now 
blasted out of a vertical cliff, now built up 
by masonry, now leaping across the gorge 
to find a way past the brawling Terek.” 
He is ready to exclaim, ‘‘Only an empire 
eould do this!’ And he adds: ‘For 
introducing law and order into the Cau- 
easus, quelling clan feuds and intertribal 
war, suppressing brigandage, and letting in 
the light-bringing forces, the Czar’s Govern- 
ment deserves the thanks of mankind.” 

Professor Ross asserts that ‘‘what has 
happened in Russia surpasses the wildest 
dreams of the fictionist. Thanks to two 
revolutions, the smaller and more common- | 
place one of last March and the greater 
one of last November, there has been set 
up in Russia a workers’ republic, with state 
ownership of the land and all its minerals 
and forests, the obligation of all to work, 
the arming of the workers, the disarming 
and disfranchising of the leisure class, and 
the organization of a socialist army of 
workmen and peasants.’”” How it came 
about, he summarizes; and what will yet 
come of it, he suggests—the United States 
of Russia. But he is not quite sure of the 
near results: 





“The excessive birth-rate of the Russian 

ple is a menace to itself and to the rest 
of the world. If the masses do not limit 
the size of their families, all the land the 
peasants have gained by the revolution 
will go to support increase of o-oo 
instead of raising the plane of life, and 
twenty or thirty years hence they will be 
just aS poor and miserable as they are 
now. ... Unfortunately the revolution 









has checked the break-up of: the -rural 





the negro problem. Color did not concern 
him so much as character. He was born 
in Hawaii, where dark skin was common, 
and not held so much in prejudice by 
those of American birth. He seems to 
have been born to teach, and to adminis- 
tration. His own college days were spent 


| at Williams, and of the head of that insti- 


tution he later wrote: ‘‘Whatever good 
teaching I may have done has been Mark 
Hopkins teaching through me.’’ Booker 
T. Washington: has testified to General 
Armstrong’s good teaching. . The latter 
was a good teacher, after being a good 
soldier. He was a great administrator. 
He had a worthy assistant and successor 
in Dr. Frissell. Their half a century of 
service for the negro and the Indian 
deserved the tribute this handsome volume 
accords. 


AS TO THE EASTERN QUESTION 

Marriot, J. A. R. The Eastern Question. A 
Historical Study in European Diplomacy. 8vo, pp. 
vuni-456. Oxford: Clarendon Press. $5.50. Postage, 
18 cents. 

No conceivable settlement at the end 
of the war can exclude a decision of the 
Balkan question, including as nearly a 
final answer as shall be possible to the 
problem of the Turk and the Armenians. 
To that end there is necessary exact 
knowledge of the course of history in those 
regions, the ethnology, aspirations, and 
rights of the peoples, and the reasons for 
the futility of ‘‘settlements” heretofore 
attempted. And that knowledge will be 
particularly necessary to the Americans 
who sit at the table where peace will be 
made. It will no longer be possible for 
Americans to feign an aloofness or even 
honestly to assume that we. are uninter- 
ested and that the Balkans and the Turk 
are not our affair. ‘‘Humanity”’ is a large 
part of our reason for being in the war, 
and that must guide our diplomats to the 
end. Besides, we have our own special 
interests in the many institutions founded 
and supported by Americans in Con- 
stantinople, Karput, Beirut, etc. 

The present volume sets forth in an 
introduction ‘“‘The Problem cf the Near 
East” as it existed in the fourth year of the 
war, and devotes a chapter to the topog- 
raphy and politics of the region. Then 
three chapters trace the coming and de- 
velopment of the Ottoman Empire. An- 
other treats of the relations of Russia and 
Turkey, 16°9-1792; one deals with the 
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You Can Fix 
That Puncture 
in a Jiffy 
Goodyear Self-Cure Tube 


Patches require no cement and 
they stick tight and hold fast 


OR a quick repair and a sure 
one, use Good year Self-Cure 
Tube Patches. They are die-cut, 
cementless, easy to apply, and in 
an emergency they are worth 
their weight in gold. They are 
made of exceedingly resilient 
rubber and will stretch with the 
tube. They will not pull loose at 
the edges. Always carry a supply 
in your car; they may be the means 
some time of getting you home. 
Remember the last thousand miles 
are the cheapest. 
The Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit is 
an assortment of the most needed 
tire accessories handily arranged 


in a compact package. You ought 
to have one in your car. 


GOODS YEAR 
TIRE SAVERS 
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1797-1807; four with 
the rise of Greece, the period 1830-1841, 


Napoleonic period, 


the Crimean War, and the formation of 
Roumania; three with the Balkans, 
1832-1908; one with the Balkan League 
and the two Balkan Wars; and the final 
chapter with the ‘Epilogue, 1914-1916.” 
There are some useful appendices and also 
nine maps. 

Here is a splendid fund of authoritative 
information ably digested, upon which to 
base a settlement which shall take into 
account the essential ponderables of race, 
religion, and nationality. It gives a clear 
view of the monstrosities and perversities 


which have characterized history in those | 
We know pretty well after read- | 


parts. 
ing this book what has been done and mis- 
done, what must not be done over, and 
what must not be left undone. , 

The volume is most valuable. The one 
feature that is criticizable is the high price 
set upon it. A sale that should have been 
large must be greatly restricted by the 
eost of the book. 


Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell, Ph.D. American 
Negre Slavery. A Survey - Ng Supply, Employ- 
ment, and Control of Negro La! Pay by 
the Plantation Régime. Pp. So. "ew York and 
London: D. Appleton & Co. $3 net. 
16 cents. 

It is natural for the reviewer to ques- 
tion, when this portly volume is opened, 
whether its production, by author and 
publishers, was wisely undertaken. Was 
American negro slavery, when a fact, of 
such a character as to justify the perpetu- 
ation of its memories in such amplitude? 
The question rather insistently recurs as 
more and more the pages appear to ap- 
prove a system now generally condemned. 
The author himself, now Professor of 
American History in the University of 
Michigan, has no doubt in the matter, it is 
elear: his task has occupied twenty years 
of spare hours; it was begun as a legitimate 
historic one; and he has endeavored, let 
us concede, to pursue it in a judicial frame 
of mind. His ‘varied Northern environ- 
ment in manhood,” as he phrases it, 
certainly lias not overborne the ‘‘Southern 
one” of his youth. Beginning with the 
discovery and exploitation of Guinea by 
Portuguese explorers, Professor Phillips 
considers ‘‘The Maritime Slave Trade” 
“The Tobacco Colonies” and ‘“‘The Rice 
Coast’’; ‘‘The Northern Colonies’’; ‘‘The 
Introduction of Cotton”; ‘“‘Types of 
Large Plantations”; ‘‘Plantation Man- 
agement”; ‘‘Plantation Labor, Life, and 
Tendencies” “The Business Aspects 
of Slavery”; “Town Slaves’; ‘Free 
Negroes’; “Slave Crime” and ‘The 
Force of the Law.’’ Under these topics 
he gives many facts that are curious and 
little known, expanded by much historic 


Postage, 


| matter that might have been omitted 








without loss of interest to his narrative. 
It is easy to gather, from his minute 
record, that the slave system was not 
altogether an economic benefit for the 
South, despite its cumulative conditions 
and the sectional wealth which came of 
it. Of its moral and political effect upon 
the nation, or any part thereof, nothing 
is said. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF CELTS AND 

SLAVS 

Gray, Louis Herbert, A.M., Ph.D. (Editor), and 
Moore, Foot, D.D., . (Consulting 
Editor|. The Mytho! of All Races. Celtic, by 
ye t's Macculloch; Slavic, by Jan Machal. 


8vo, pp. xii-398. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $6 net. Postage, 24 cents. 


The great value of this series becomes 
more apparent the nearer its completion. 
As we come to the less-known peoples we 
appreciate better the scholarship and enter- 


| 








prise of the work. No more fascinating 
body of mythology exists than the Celtic, 
while knowledge of the Slavie is prac- 
tically nil outside Slavie countries. The 
recovery of both is a comparatively recent 
achievement. The great revival of Celtic 
study little more than antedates the 
twentieth century, except for the work of a 
very few pioneers. Concerning Slavic all 
we can say is that, outside fairy-tales and a 
little folk-lore, serious study by non-Slavs 
is a thing of the future. The combination 
of these two bodies in a single volume is 
therefore a happy accomplishment of the 
editor and publishers. No better selection 
of workers, probably, could have been 
made than the two contributors. Dr. 
Macceulloch has issued several volumes 
which exhibit his mastery of the back- 
grounds of his subject, notably his “‘Re- 
ligion of the Ancient Celts” (1911). 
fessor Machal’s digest of Slavic mythology 
rests in part upon a larger work (1907), 
and the capable editor has supplied a section 
which admirably supplements the rest. 

Naturally each part of the volume 
demands and receives a treatment pecu- 
liarly its own. We would have expected 
from Dr. Maceulloch an analysis that 
would stress the place of deities in the 
subject - matter. Accordingly we find 
that, perhaps unconsciously, the honorable 
eanon of Cumbrae is influenced by his 
comparative studies, evinced often advan- 
tageously in his explanations to see in the 
stories of the early settlers in Ireland re- 
flections of deities. In the first séven 
chapters he naturally is led to deal with the 
divine in various relationships. A chapter 
on the myths of British Celts, one on 
“The Divine Land” (the Elysium that 
appears so often in Celtic myth and folk- 
lore), and two on mythical animals and 
other beings and myths of origins lead up 
to the three characteristic cycles of 
Cuchulain, Fionn, and Arthur. The lover 
of the narrative and heroic myth will 
naturally hasten to these. His appetite 
may have been whetted by Cory’s trans- 
lations or by Eleanor Hull’s ‘‘Boy’s 
Cuchulain.” If at all a scholar, he will not 
be disappointed with the treatment here 
afforded. The linguistic, archeological, 
folk-lorist, and comparative elements are 
blended with a felicity that is admirable. 

Concerning Professor Machal’s contri- 
bution modesty in expressing an opinion 
best becomes the reviewer for reasons 
given above. The discussion is in five 
parts—the Genii (with ten chapters); The 
Deities of the Elbe Slavs (five chapters); 
The Deities of the Pagan Russians (five 
chapters); Cult and Festivals (four chap- 
ters), and Baltic Mythology. The very 
newness of this body lends fascination. 
Of course, the elements found here are in 
general quite familiar—ancestral spirits, 
household deities, and various water- and 
field-sprites and hobgoblins, with the at- 
tendant traits and tricks, spites and be 
nevolences, common to this class of beings. 
And yet often there is a weirdness and 
strangeness peculiar to the subject and the 
people—especially in the celebrations which 
have left their traces in folk-custom. 

The excellent notes and bibliographies, 
the latter including sources, which we 
have come to expect in this series, are 
present. The illustrations are abundant 
and excellent. We must also do justice 
to the publishers. Altho the price of 
paper has doubled and of labor very largely 
increased, there is no deterioration in 
quality of product. And the same care in 
proof-reading, ete., which earlier. volumes 
showed, is also in evidence, notwithstand- 
ing the peculiar difficulties of the subject. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


WAR-MARRIAGES AS SIGNS OF A 
DEEPENED AMERICAN IDEALISM 





M ATRIMONY has assumed a new air 
i of joyous adventure, in place of the 
rather sad solemnity that might have been 
expected in such times as these. The fact 
is, according to the Rev. Perey Stickney 
Grant, American youth has determined 
that death shall not conquer, and the fifty 
thousand increase in marriages during the 
first half-year of our participation in the 
war is a most hopeful sign. 

Writing in The Forum, he declares, on 
the basis of a considerable acquaintance 
with these war-marriages, that various 
unfavorable interpretations of them are 
unwarranted. A golden thread of ro- 
manee, not a yellow streak, is responsible 
for the increase of marrying, he finds, 
and he protests: 


The most flagrant injustice to the war- 
marriage occurred when the United States 
first entered the war, when there was an 
official -disapproval of war-marriages on the 
ground that many of them were the subter- 
fuges of young men to escape the draft. 
Nothing, in my opinion, could be further 
from the truth. No doubt, many engage- 
ments were brought to a happy climax by 
the war; many marriages that have been 
delayed for financial or family reasons were 
concluded in the uplift of patriotic ex- 
pediency. The indecision of sentiment 
which often makes young people wait was 
stimulated by the heroism of the occasion. 

The war-marriage in many instances com- 
pelled a deeper determination of hearts, 
facing perhaps eternal separation. There 
was nothing for these deferred love-stories 
in the face of war but to close the chapter 
with perhaps hasty marriage. The mes- 
sage of war proved a conclusive test of 
sentiment. Both the girl and the boy saw 
that war-efficiency was not only a case of 
the man behind the gun, but of the girl 
behind the man. It may have been her 
instinct which understood these unwritten 
beauties of the war-marriage, and planted 
the bloom of a new love-purpose. At any 
rate, it is certain that many of our soldiers, 
both officers and privates, have gone to the 
Front with fac more courage and determi- 
nation on account of the girls they have 
left behind them as brides in their homes. 

I am inclined to beheve that these young 
women, whom we have regarded perhaps 
with a tolerant masculine superiority, 
have quietly, with the feminine wisdom 
that is indeseribably subtle to ordinary 
man, crystallized the war-marriage into a 
love marriage of greater significance than 
any other matrimonial adventure the world 
has evec known. I have heard young 
women say quite frankly that if the man 
they cared for must go to war; if he must 
take the chance of death on the battle-field, 
their own future could only become en- 
durable in caring for his child. This 
frankness, this essential wisdom of mat- 
rimonial purpose and opportunity, is one 
of the new and fortunate awakenings which 
the war has given us. The credit for it 
belongs to the young women—those young 
women who with their soft, pretty ways 
and their dainty sensibilities have suddenly 
become the wives of warriors. Their 
attitude toward the war-marriage lifts the 
curtain that has so long hidden the vigor- 
ous side of woman’s soul. In her relation 
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The Man 
Whom Children Like 


Everybody likes him. 

Men of different sort all envy 
him, deep down. 

We take him as the natural 
sort, the human sort of man. 

He wins the world by laugh- 
ter. Life is play— work an 
interesting game. 

He treats trouble like a pal. 
Difficulty is but inspiration to 


him. Clouds are simply sun- 
shades to be lifted. He's an 
optimist. 

What a percentage of suc- 
cessful men are like him. Most 
big men nowadays, in natural 
pose, are laughing. 

For this is all a sign of fitness. 
Cheerful men are well men — 
men who keep in shape. 


See What Bran Does 


Grouches are in large part caused 
by constipation. So are blue days, 
dull days, headaches—all depressing 
things. 

Clogged-up poisoned systems con- 
stantly destroy the energies of millions. 

Bran.is Nature’s laxative—the ideal 
inner cleanser. 

Nearly everybody needs it, but in- 
active people most. 

Most folks who omit it must take 
drugs. They await extreme condi- 
tions, then relieve them in some arti- 
ficial way. 

That is but a makeshift. The right 


plan is a bran-mixed diet, to keep 


things alwayseright. Your doctor will 


confirm this. 


Now a Dainty 


Bran food used to mean clear bran. 
But doctors found that people quit it, 
despite its good effects. Now, by 
their urging, we have made a morning 
dainty, rich in bran. It is a combi- 
nation of flavory cereal flakes a 
unique, delicious dish. 

The bran is in flake form to be extra- 
effective, and is hidden in those flakes. 

This ideal bran food is called 
Pettijohn’s. Everybody likes it. To 
all it means a better breakfast and a 
better day. 


Pettijohns 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty . 
80% Wheat Product Including the Bran—20% Oats 


* 
A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 20 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent Gov- 


ernment Standard flour with 25 per 
cent bran flakes. . 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both Sold in Packages Only 


(19t7) 
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to the war-marriage she has revealed her 
place in the world. 

There is no divergence from the main 
strength of her sentiment in the con- 
clusion that her baby is the symbol of her 
love. Her intense desire to perpetuate, 
in human form, a memorial of the man she 
loves is one of the most vital and spiritual 
forces in human nature. Instead of being 
afraid, instead of accepting the highest 
relations of marriage timidly, she has at 
last understood her part in the rehabilita- 
tion of the world-disaster. She has merely 
extended her perception of love. She has 
broken down the barriers of illusion with 
which tradition, not nature, has sur- 
rounded her. Her desire to perpetuate 
the race is not inspired by any coldly 
academie purpose; she perpetuates in her 
maternity the romance and the love of 
her girlhood. These war-marriages have 
created almost superhuman friendships 
between the men and women who have 
made them. 

Friendship is the supreme interpretation 
of love. Shakespeare, in the Sonnets 
addrest to his friend, the Earl of Pembroke, 
implored an understanding of this senti- 
ment that demands perpetuation of the 
thing beloved: 


“but, love, you are 
No longer yours, than you yourself here live; 
Against this coming end you should be prepared, 
And your sweet semblance to some other give.” 


The ery of friendship for earthly im- 
mortality is the maternal note in the war- 
marriage. It is a natural and inextin- 
guishable call which these young people 
have heard in the world’s battle-cry. The 
young men (less so perhaps than the young 
women) have realized that out of the 
human wreckage into which war has 
plunged the race, life must persist; and, 
above all, love must survive. 


Back of thé romance, the danger- 
inspired emotional forces making for these 
hasty marriages, is a real world-need for 
them. . Especially in view of this need is 
the present widespread objection to war- 
marriages misdirected. The writer ex- 
plains: 

It requires no speculation to realize 
what is in the heart of a war-bride. Aside 
from her considerations of love for her 
husband, she is undoubtedly haunted by 
the universal question before the world. 
The question comes to mind as we read 
of the destruction of men in hundreds of 
thousands. 

Where are the husbands of the future to 
eome from after the ten millions of dead 
youth destroyed on European battle-fields? 

A distinguished Frenchman one night at 
dinner, behind his hand, said to me: 
“Think of half a million of our young men 
gone! Where are we to find husbands for 
our daughters?” And this was in the first 
years of the war. 

These love-marriages of the war are 
bright places upon the tragic background— 
the new numerical inequality of the sexes. 
Every war-marriage is a part of a much 
greater story than that of a single war- 
bride. It reminds us that millions of girls, 
because of this war, can never marry. The 
war-bride marries her soldier with a new 
sense of dignity, as of rare selection, with a 
finer responsibility, with the same courage 
in fate with which her husband has been 
anointed in his enlistment into the service 
of his country. In America especially our 
young people seemed to have grasped this 
great purpose. He is to win freedom and 
peace for the world; she is to give it life. 








GIMPERS, GOOPHERS, AND OTHER 
NEW AVIATION WRINKLES 
FROM FRANCE 





E have learned what an “ace”’ is, 

and many of us have so far pro- 
gressed in the What’s-what of modern 
aviation that we could point out the dif- 
ference between an Immelmann turn and 
a vol piqué. Now comes a considerable 
appendix of flying slang, including such 
piquant terms as ‘‘gimper,”’ “egg,” “‘vul- 
ture,”’ and “‘goopher.”’ 

The new terms seem to be of strictly 
American manufacture. They are ex- 
plained by Lieut. Eddie Richenbacker, 
all-American ace and former speed king 
in the auto-racing world. Richenbacker 
downed his five Germans in less than 
two months, and became the second all- 
American trained ace. 

In his escadrille they call him ‘‘ Head 
Gimper,’”’ because he is a natural leader, 
and the life of the unit. The escadrille 
is known as the “Gimper Squadron,” 
and was the first group of American- 
trained air- fighters to take the air 
against the German fighters. He explains, 
through the columns of the New York 


Evening Sun: 


‘“‘A gimper is a bird who would stick 
by you through anything. If you were up 
in the air and ran into a dozen Boches and 
were getting the worst of it, perhaps, and 
the fellow with you stuck with you and 
gave it to them until the Heinies went 
back into Hunland, you’d know he was a 
gimper. 

“Tf he didn’t have motor trouble, and 
his gun didn’t jam, or he didn’t accept any 
one of a dozen good excuses for zooming 
off home and leaving you to do the same if 
you could get away, he’d be a gimper all 
right. A gimper is a scout who does every- 
thing just a little better than he has to. 

‘‘We call this the Gimper Squadron, 
because every man has to prove himself 
a gimper by his actions. When a new chap 
arrives he’s an egg. All good eggs soon 
become vultures, and they’re promoted to 
goopher standing. Then is when they have 
to prove themselves gimpers, and they’ll be 
gimpers, and they’ll be gimpers just as long 
as they make good. A man who isn’t a 
gimper can’t stay with the squadron—it’s 
zoom for him back to the woods. 

“‘Gimper means a lot to us. It means 
more than good scout, or pal, or comrade. 
I got the word from a mechanic I had 
when I was in the racing game. He was 
a gimper, and I knew when he finished 
with a motor she would run. In this man’s 
life there were two kinds of people— 
gimpers and bums. 

“This pursuit and fighting part of avia- 
tion requires a type of aviator who will 
stick, especially the way we fly in groups. 
To do your best work, you must have a 
mutual feeling of confidence in the gimper 
flying beside you that is unequaled any- 
where else. If you have a gimper with 
you, you know he won’t make a mistake in 
judgment or lose his nerve at the critical 
time. He couldn’t do that—if h@ lost his 
nerve just once he’d never be a gimper 
again. 

“I don’t mean he will always pique 
into a crowd of Huns, no matter their 
number. He knows when to fight and 
when not to fight. If he hasn’t a chance 





he draws off, flies around until he gets 
his altitude, and then drops on the Heinies. 
A gimper doesn’t need to be foolhardy. 
He watches his chances, but never gives 
up when another is being strafed. 

“When you're flying around up there 
over Germany, followed by a string of 
black puffs from the German Archies, 
and hear them exploding around you, and 
then see some German planes off to one 
side of you, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to pretend you don’t see them, and 
keep straight ahead until you pass them. 
Usually the Germans are willing to do 
that, too, unless you attack them. But a 
gimper never lets himself fail to see them. 
He maneuvers until he can pique on them 
and let them have it until they run home. 
Then he’s satisfied he’s a gimper.” 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME® 





‘7 JUST lately returned from going 

over the top,” writes Private Ray 
Congleton, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, in a 
letter to his sister, published in The New 
Philadelphia Times, ‘‘and, believe me, it 
was some experience.” 

Private Congleton, in a way as natural 
as daylight, describes the contrasting 
gloriousness and ‘“‘outright hell’’ that are 
the basic ingredients of modern battles. 
Empey’s book can give him no more 
pointers, he writes. In the short space of 
five hundred words, it seems to at least 
one critic, Private Congleton 
several pointers that might be of value to 
all writers of war-books. 

He begins by presenting this side-light, 
a very important side-light, on the feeling 
of a young soldier going into action, which 
most of the professional war-book writers 
seem.to have missed: 


presents 


I ean’t quite describe the glorious part 
of fighting, but when you have trained 
and worked for a certain length of time 
how to shoot, how to attack, and a thousand 
other little things of how to act when in 
action—you have endured a lot of hard- 
ships learning that stuff. Then when the 
real time comes you are crazy to see how 
things are going to work out, and to see 
first how badly you can lick the guy whom 
you have cussed for months and who is the 
eause of all your hardships and sufferings. 
You wonder if you will come through it, 
and, if not, you have given your life for a 
great cause and great country. Those 
are some of the things that make the 
battle ‘‘ glorious.” 

Then there is the other side of it. I 
went seventy-two hours without water. 
In fact, I got so thirsty I could put the 
stones in my mouth as they have a cer- 
tain amount of moisture in them, and as 
for hunger, I didn’t eat a thing for three 
days or nights. But you don’t get hungry. 
There are certain things that keep you from 
it. Once I was right in the middle of two 
barrages, and down as far as I could get 
in a shell-hole. Well, I never expected to 
get out of there, so I lighted up a Fatima 
(which was my last pack), and I thought 
over my past life. I thought, “Well, 
Ray, old kid, you haven’t been such a bad 
guy, you never cussed much, never stole; 
of course you’ve been rather mean, and 
told a few lies occasionally, but you have 
feared God and said your prayers at night 
and not every one can have the privilege 
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As everybody knows, the marvelous light which bathes the 
Acropolis at Athens has always provoked the wonder and admi- 
ration of artists, The shattered citadel and crumbling temples 
traced against the heavens—perfect clarity of light gives them 
distinctness of outline against the blue. It is a crystal clearness 
that renders distance nothing to the vision, gives remote objects all 
of their detail, robs shadows of their depth and gloom—a perfect 
daylight wrought by sky and sea with sun-rays in a magic manner. 


The Ideal Light 


The ideal light is daylight. The artificial light nearest the ideal 
is Brascolite. Just as the sky and sea of Athens reflect and diffuse 
the sun-rays Brascolite achieves a pure, clear, even luminant by 
reflection and diffusion. _ 

There is a Brascolite for every purpose, artistic or practical. Its 
scope of design, from classic to modern, adapts it to every style of 
architecture, and its variety to every edifice—public or private. 


Write us for illustrations of |:irascolite’s 
wide variety of designs and uses. 


LUMINOUS UNIT C0. ST.LOUIS,US.A. 


New York, 30 Church Street Wy San Francisco, 132 Lick Bldg. 
Chicago, 108 S. LaSalle St. Minneapolis, 204 Andrus Bldg. 
Boston, 232 Old South Bldg. Cincinnati, 515 Johnston Bidz. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Land Atlanta, 1209 Fourth 
Title Bldg. Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Canadian Distribators: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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THE IDEAL LIGHT 


FOR _ EVERY PURPOSE - 
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country worth fighting for is a country worth saving for. 


Invest your savings in War Savings Stamps 
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DURAND 
STEEL LOCKERS 





YOUR employees are 
entitled to protection 
for their property while 
they are at work. 


Durand Steel Lockers are a 
safeguard against theft, dam- 
age and dirt They inspire 
orderliness among employ- 
ees and respect for their 
employers. 

We are manufacturers of 

etecl lecheve, steel bins, 


racks, counters and general 
steel factory equipment. 


Write for catalogue, telling | 


us your requirements. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











Simon Lake 


of international fame as an inventor, especially 
along submarine lines, tells the wonderful 
story of 


THE SUBMARINE IN 
WAR AND PEACE 


in his new book of that title which is packed with 
information, entertaining and valuable both to the 
general reader and to the deep thinker who is espe- 
cially interested in the scientific study of submarines, 
The latter will not fail to study this, which is un- 
questionably one of the most complete books on the 
subject. It contains many original suggestions that 
other inventors will prize. It tells what the sub- 
marine is; its mechanism and operation; the comedy 
and tragedy in submarine development; the experi- 
ences of pioneer inventors; the evolution of the sub- 
marine; the use of the submarine in war; the possi- 
bility of defeating the submarine; the submarine in 
time of peace; the destiny of the submarine. There 
are seventy-one illustrations on all phases and uses 
of the submarine and a chart. Price $3.25 postpaid. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 South Sixth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of dying for this cause or censor you for 
so doing.” - I said my prayers there and 
no one will ever be able to tell me there is 
no God Almighty, for I know He brought 
me through it, and Mabe, dear, if ever I 
get back, I am going to be a different lad. 

When I got back to the rest billet 
my shirt and breeches were nothing but 
a bunch of rags. My hands had bled 
from blisters from “digging in’—I was 
some sight, and not much fight left in me. 
But, if necessary, no doubt, I could have 
been game. You see I got a black eye 
from the dirt thrown by a shell. My 
helmet was blown to kingdom come, a 
bad place one side of my nose, I had two 
pieces of shrapnel in the right hand, and 
some lodged underneath arm in the skin. 
They removed it all with cocaine, so it 
did not amount to much. I didn’t even 





go back to hospital. I stayed right there 
to get my revenge. However, 
always have one souvenir—the side of my 
nose makes me look different, but I am 
proud of it, and consider myself lucky. 

Then there’s the counting up of faces 
after the battle, the vacant places—the 
poignancy of this aftermath of every 
battle has never, perhaps, received a 





simpler, truer, more effective summing up 
than in Private Congleton’s words: 

The worst part of it all is when you 
return and we all get together to see 
who’s here and who’s not. You’ve been 


I will | 





like a big family, being together ever since | 
you joined, eating in the same kitchen, | 


slept in the same place, gone through the 





same hardships and good times together, | 


and you feel you know one another's 


mother and father as well as if you came | 


from the same town—hearing them talk 
of them, and seeing pictures of them. 
You’ve heard him talk about ‘‘my girl,” 
and how he hopes to get back and marry 
her, and every one seems like brothers, 


and when you find they didn’t return, it is 


real hell, I tell you. 
As for the fight, we licked ’em clean 
off the map. They didn’t have a look in. 


There are a thousand things I’d love to | 


tell you, but can’t. You probably read 
all about it in the papers, for it was the 


first time Americans attacked in foree and | 


certainly was a success. We cleaned up 
those boys who are brought up on Kultur, 
in fact, we gave them a little Kultur 
américaine, and I guess it didn’t taste very 
good, for they told us we were bloodthirsty, 
and I want to say right here, “It’s damn 
good manners to be so, when you are 
fighting a people as treacherous as they 
One of the officers said: ‘‘ You are 
just a darned bunch of school kids.” 
made us mad, for we were as cool as cucum- 
bers and laughed, joked, and smoked when 


This | 


going right over the top, and called to each | 


other to know “how many you got.” 
“*baby”’ was sure working and I burned up 
two rifles, so you ean see old Henry 2d 
was stepping out. I believe | got a Ger- 
man for every one of my relatives. Here is 
one of the German’s new treacherous 
stunts. They carry a little revolver about, 
the size of a man’s finger, and it has one 
22” shell in it. They hold up their 
hands and holler ‘‘ Kamerad,” and when 
they get a chance they use it on you. They 
usually turn their backs to you and then 
they hold up their hands and this little 
pistol is down in the palm of their hand and 
you can’t see it. 

At present writing I am feeling supreme 
and am in best of health. We don’t 
go over the top every day and war may be 
over before I get to have the pleasant (?) 


My | 





experience again, because there are others 
who share in this and all want to try their 
luck. 

I now have service stripes, eight wound 
stripes, and some bump on the side of my 
nose. “Left, left, I had a good home 
but I left.” 

Please don’t worry, for I am well and 
happy and I will come home and eat 
of the fatted calf yet. 
Love to all, Ray. 





Lieut. H. S. Bonney, of Buck Grove, 
Iowa, writes in a chatty way of French 
drinkables, ‘ 
Just incidentally he reveals that a passing 


‘dud” shells, and poison-gas. 


shell fragment removed one prong of the 
buckle on his Sam Brown belt, forcing 
him to-expend $10 for a new belt. 

He comments in a recent letter to his 
mother: 


I suspect that things in old Buck 
Grove are quiet, since so many of the 
young fellows have left, but it will be 
a blessing in disguise for many of them. 
Believe me, they will find that B. G. 
is a mighty small place on the map when 
they have been in this man’s army for a 
few months. It is simply up to the in- 
dividual what happens to him. He is 
either a soldier or a prisoner, and life for 
the prisoner at the front is no bed of 
roses. We had a few men who thought 
it a nice thing to get pickled to the eyes on 
red wine, so they were given extra work 
in the front-line trenches, where 
had no place to sleep except what they 
fixt for themselves after the day’s 
work was done. You can bet that get- 
ting drunk in this outfit has ceased to 
be a popular pastime. When a man has 
to live under shell-fire twenty-four hours 
a day and do hard work with it, the plea- 
sure of the little brown jug disappears 
rapidly and they look at life as worth 
living after all. 

It is surprizing, however, how little 
drinking there is done in the Army now. 
Wine is as easy to get as water and in 
some of the villages stronger liquors 
ean be obtained, in an illegal way, but I 
have seen fewer men under the influence 
of liquor than I have seen in the United 
States under similar conditions. The 
French use wine as a beverage at their 
meals, and our men seem to think it is up 
to their honor not to get drunk, and there- 
fore pass up the booze. Of course, there is 
now and then some soak that gets on a jag, 
but a trip to the lines sobers him up and 
keeps him sober for some time later. 


Lieut. Bonney recently lost a typewriter; 
some German artilleryman had the bad 
manners to blow it up. As to the belt, 
which was injured in the same manner, the 
Lieutenant writes: 


I am sending you under separate 
eover my old Sam Brown belt. You 
can see where a shell fragment hit it 
(one prong of the buckle was shot away, 
A. F. B.), and I assure you it was too close 
for comfort. Cost me $10 for a new belt. 
Damn the Boche! 


‘ 


Regarding shells, both of the “dud” 


and gas varieties, Lieut. Bonney has little 
good to report. He comments: 

Believe me, it is a sensation, and then 
some, to have one of them come your way. 
You lay for at least an hour while the 
darned thing is going into the ground, 
and then when it don’t go off you take 
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a long breath and say things that are 


not printable. .For my part, I’d just as 
soon have a live one near me when I am 
in a shell-hole as the duds, for they go off 
and the trouble is over, but a dud is some- 
times one with a delayed-action fuse on it, 
and it goes off after you have made up your 
mind it is a dud, and then you get h—1 
seared out of you. First, you hear the 
thing coming, then hit the ground and 
it seems an hour afterward that, Powie! 
and there is one ’] of a mess of mud and 
dirt all over you, and the smoke nearly 
chokes you to death. Sometimes the 
darned things are gas-shells, and then it is 
a case of getting into masks “‘tootsweet,” 
as the men say, and cussing with a mouth 
full of rubber and that is a difficult thing to 
do in a proper manner. The Hun now 
has a shell that goes off in the air, and 
lets a mess of gas down, but our men are 
wise to them, and ean tell by the burst 
that they are gas-shells, and you should 
see them get into their gas-masks and dig 
out. Our mask is the best in the world 
and there is no gas that the Hun has in- 
vented that will pass through it, so our 
men just put them on and wait for the 
wind to carry the gas away, but the cursed 
stuff is a menace all the time, and is liable 
to be used when least expected. But there 
is one consolation and that is that we have 
the same kind of gas to use that the Boche 
has, and his mask is not any too good, and 
what we do to him once in a while is no 
trouble. 





When a Boche airplane drops down and 
sets afire the gas-bag of your observation- 
balloon, it is etiquette to jump out, 
trusting that the parachute 
furnished for such occasions will operate as 
intended. <A great deal of this parachute 
jumping is performed along the Western 
Front, but the chances for trouble are so 
considerable that the man who gets down 
safely is usually invited to a dinner in 
honor of the happy occasion. 

Lieut. Maleolm A. Sedgwick tells in 
The Sioux City Journal how it feels to 
parachute a thousand feet—with a dinner 
at the end of it: 


I had a chance to try my parachute 
yesterday and I thought I would tell you 
about it and if you think best you can 
tell mother. Murphy and I went up to 
observe for a small attack about noon. 
There were quite a number of clouds in 
the sky at the time and the men on the 
ground could not keep very close tab on 
the enemy planes and one succeeded in 
getting pretty close to us before we knew 
it. They pulled us right down to 300 me- 
ters and held us there, but the plane 
came right on in spite of our machine 
guns and a barrage of anti-aircraft guns. 
He came slowly around until he was be- 
tween us and the sun and then he drove 
at us, firing his machine gun all the time. 
Two bullets went through the basket and 
one passed through my parachute-case, 
which was slung on the side. We heard 
the bullets whistling past and decided 
that it was time to leave. I had the tele- 
phone head-set so Murphy went first. He 
hung on the side and dropt and I 
watched him until his parachute opened, 
then -I swung over the side and was all 
ready to let go when I discovered that 
I was straddling my rope and I had to 
crawl back in, straighten myself out, and 
climb over again. For some reason or 
other I didn’t want to let go of that 


specially - 
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ooth Brushing 
Is Not Folly 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





The Fault Is This: 


It 1s true that the tooth brush has 
proved disappointing. Millions of 
people find that brushed teeth still 
discolor and decay. 


Tartar forms, despite the brushing. 
Pyorrhea is alarmingly common. 
Statistics show that tooth troubles 
are constantly increasing. 


Every dentist knows the reason. 
It lies in a slimy, clinging film. The 
ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve 
it. It gets into crevices, hardens and 
stays, and resists the tooth brush;and 
it causes nearly all tooth troubles. 


That film is what discolors—not 


your teeth. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds food which ferments and 


forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So that film which the 
tooth brush leaves is the thing that 
wrecks the teeth. 


Science has for years sought waysto 
end it. That way has now been found. 
Four years of clinical tests have 
proved it to many able authorities. 


That way is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. You can 
prove it for yourself, and quickly. 
And for that purpose we offer you a 
One-Week tube to try. 


Watch the Film Go 


Try Pepsodent for one week at our cost. 
You will gain a new idea of teeth-cleaning. 
You will know that the tooth brush need 
not fail. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the diges- 
tant of albumin. The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly prevent its accumulation. 

The great difficulty lay in the fact that 
pepsin must be activated. The usual method 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. But science 
now has found a harmless activating method. 
Five governments have already granted pat- 
ents. That method, employed in Pepsodent, 
makes possible today an effective pepsin 
dentifrice. 

Dental authorities have made thousands 
of tests, and have proved it in every way. 
Now we are asking everyone to prove it in 
the home. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch results. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Note the absence of the film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 

Do this to learn what really clean teeth 
mean. Prove for yourself that this great tooth- 
destroyer can be easily defeated. You will 
then, we believe, forever adopt this new teeth- 
cleaning method. Cut out the coupon now. 





One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT Co. 
Dept. 141, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name. 





Address 








PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Deniifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
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basket but I thought “Here goes,” and 
dropt. I fell with a terrific speed for what 
seemed like an age, when suddenly the 
parachute opened and I was safe. I could 
see Murphy strung up by the neck like a 
jumping-jack about 100 yards away below 
‘me. He saw me and waved, and we both 
signaled back and forth and had a big 
time. I looked up at the balloon, which 
had not yet burned. It was rolling around 
and diving because of the lack of ballast 
when suddenly an incendiary bullet hit 
the gas-bag and it went up in flames. We 
both landed in a wheat field. As I struck 
the ground I tried to run so that che par- 
achute would not drag me, but there was 
a pretty strong wind and I was thrown 
and dragged about fifteen feet before I 
could eut myself loose. I was not hurt 
in the least and have had no ill effects. 

It is considered quite a thing in the 
French Army to jump in the parachute, 
and the French company next to us gave 
a big dinner party last mght to celebrate 
the affair. It was a wonderful affair. 
They had magnificent big bouquets for 
both Murphy and me and a peach of a 
dinner. I am inclosing the menu, which I 
want you to keep for me. 





RUSSIAN IDEALISM AND DISORDER 
AS REVEALED AT A PETROGRAD 
TRIAL 


USSIAN idealism and disorder, those 
two leading Slavie characteristics 
which make the former empire of the Czar 
at once an inspiration and a menace to 
civilization, find most typical expression in 
the revolutionary methods of judicial pro- 


cedure. There are no law courts, no legal 
procedure, and no precedents upon which 


to base court decisions. In a way even 
more romantic, and a great deal more 
dangerous than is recorded concerning the 
famous trial in ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 
Russian justice proceeds to its dubious 
ends. 

“To all intents and purposes it is prac- 
tically impossible anywhere in Russia to 
try a civil case,”’ says a writer in the New 
York Globe. ‘“‘Misdemeanors and crimes 
all fall under the jurisdiction of the local 
Soviet, and very little time is wasted in 
legal formality. If a man is detected in the 
act of stealing, he will probably find himself 
facing a firing-squad within an hour.” 

The only Russian deliberative body that 
resembles a court in the strict sense of the 
word is the Revolutionary Tribunal, which 
sits at Petrograd and, on behalf of the 
Soviet Government, tries those persons 
guilty of conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment, or crimes and misdemeanors of other 
nature committed against the Soviet state. 

A few months ago, General Bolderev, 
formerly Bulgarian Minister of War, com- 
manded the Fifth Russian Army, which 
defended the positions north and south of 
Dvinsk. When the Bolshevik revolution 
overthrew Kerensky, Krylenko was named 
to succeed General Bolderev as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian armies in 
the field. Bolderev refused to relin- 
quish command and Krylenko issued a 
decree to the effect that officers refusing 
to obey the orders of the new Bolshevik 





régime, issued through Krylenko, would 
be guilty of high treason. General Bolderev 
deliberately disobeyed Krylenko’s orders. 

The Globe describes the climax of 
Bolderev’s trial: 


“Citizen Bolderev, stand up! 

“This Revolutionary Tribunal, deriving 
its powers from the proletariat of new, free 
Russia, hereby finds you guilty of high 
treason and sentences you to three years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor.” 

A moment of tense silence was broken by 
a woman’s sobs. She was a relative of the 
prisoner. The jury heard the woman’s 
weeping and appeared uncomfortable. 
The crowd heard and grew angry with the 
eourt. The woman made several attempts 
to recover control of herself. Finally she 
blurted out, “‘Shame, shame, is this revolu- 
tionary justice?” 

The crowd took up the cries of ‘“‘Shame, 
shame, this trial is mockery, this court a 
travesty.”” The president of the court, a 
roughly drest man of intelligent ap- 
pearance, rapped loudly with his gavel and 
tinkled a little bell, calling loudly for 
order. The crowd paid no attention to 
him. The cries grew louder. The crowd 
became a mob. The derisive yells, now 
mixed with bitter, vicious curses, went on 
unchecked. The mob rapidly approached 
a state of frenzy. The president held up 
both hands, but could not compel silence. 
The crowd yelled louder. A lull in the din 
finally came. The president threatened 
the mob with ejection at the point of the 
bayonet unless silence were instantaneously 
restored. 

The forty or fifty spectators, now an 
infuriated rabble, swept toward the ros- 
trum intent on murder. Chairs and tables 
were flung aside. Wild yells echoed 
throughout the palace. Men and women 
trampled on each other. Two or three 
pistols were drawn. The president of the 
Tribunal with the jury appeared badly 
frightened, altho all held firm. The presi- 
dent prest a push button of an electric 
bell. Every door was flung open and 
soldiers rushed in, bayonets were already 
fixt on their rifles. The rattle and snap of 
breech-bolts as live cartridges were jammed 
home meant business. The mob heard the 
rattle and knew its meaning from past 
experience. That which an instant before 
was the madness of anger was now the 
frenzy of fear. Women screamed and 
fainted. Men made a wild rush for the 
doors. Every exit was blocked by groups 
of soldiers with bayonets at ready. 

Like frightened sheep, the rioters cow- 
ered together in the center of the court 
searching for means of escape which did 
not exist. Everywhere that frantic eyes 
roved they saw bayonets and the bright 
steel rims of rifle-muzzles. The mob felt 
fear and stood in trembling. It knew that 
in each of these two score rifles were five 
live bullets. Most of the men had an 
elementary knowledge of firearms and they 
knew that the bolt action which loaded the 
rifles, the sound of which had been audible 
to all above the din, had at the same time 
cocked the hammer. But worst of all, 
every soldier appeared ready and even 
anxious to shoot, if one could judge from 
the caressing way they fingered the triggers. 
Prayers and loud appeals for mercy had 
quickly replaced the curses and cries for 
blood. This is not a psychological study 
of fear. It is simply a description of a 
scene. 

But I know now what fear is because I 
was caught in that mad rush and stood in 
the outer rim of that crowd with the bay- 


onet of a rifle less than a foot from‘the pit | 





of my stomach, with an angry, cursing 
soldier fingering the trigger. 

‘Comrades, citizens, you have forgotten 
yourselves,” said the president of the court, 

All eyes turned toward him. He was no 
longer the oppressor but the deliverer. He 
ordered the soldiers to march off the pris- 
oner and arrest the ringleader of the 
disturbance. When the crowd found that 
it was not going to be shot down in cold 
blood, it commenced a more rational de- 
fense against the court’s decision, and 
appeared somewhat embarrassed for its 
display of feeling. Fifteen or twenty men 
were arrested and searched. Those on 
whom arms were found were sent to the 
Peter and Paul fortress. The others were 
released and permitted to return to the 
court-room. 

The above description is more or less 
typical of the scenes one can witness in 
revolutionary Russia almost every day if 
he goes looking for them. Through the 
very nature of the political turnover, life 
in Russia is at the best uncertain. Hardly 
a day passes when this Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal is in session that there does not 
occur some such incident. 


There is something singularly consistent 
in the fact that this court, where a trial is 
likely to be rather a legal riot than dry 
judicial procedure, sits in a small ballroom 
of the new palace of the Grand Duke 


| Nicholas, the former commander-in-chief 


of the Russian Army. Some fine paintings 
formerly hung on the walls, but the decora- 
tions were torn down, along with great 
pieces of plastering. This was further to 
democratize the first court of justice of 
Russia’s revolutionary proletariat. 

Five or six rows of bare, backless wooden 
benches will accommodate one hundred 
spectators. Smoking is permitted, and— 

After half an hour’s session the air is blue 
and the president and prisoner, who are 
hardly twenty feet away, are almost 
blurred outlines. A press table occupies a 
prominent position near the jury’s table. 
The Russian journalists already have begun 
to refer to themselves as the fourth estate. 
One hears frequent remarks which indicate 
that as a class they have begun a tardy 
study of the French Revolution. The 
press correspondents in the court passed a 
resolution that they would not smoke while 
sitting at the press table. 

The court consists of six men, three work- 
men, two soldiers, and a sailor, besides the 
president, who votes only in the event of a 
deadlock, altho the president, because of 
his superior education, can usually swing 
the verdict the way he wishes it to go. 
The president with his jury sits on a low 
platform behind a long, straight table made 
from rough planks and covered with cheap, 
red cotton cloth. Six or eight candles 
affixt to the table with melted tallow, or 
stuck into the necks of- bottles, furnish 
light, for owing to the coal-shortage in 
Petrograd the electric-light plants operate 
only between 7:30 in the evening and 
midnight. 

Justice in this revolutionary court is 
highly primitive. A majority decision 
rules. The theory is that these workmen 
and soldiers will hear the evidence and trust 
their consciences to render a just decision, 
regardless of legal formalities. There are 
no lawyers, nor law books, nor court pro- 
ceedings. It is all so simple. Is the man 
guilty, yes or no? His own word on the 
question very often suffices. Cross-exam- 
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Wartime Expansion— 
With 100% Salvage Value 


To meet the wartime demands 
for rapid expansion, hundreds of 
our country’s leading industries 
have constructed Truscon Steel 
Buildings to their great satisfaction. 
These buildings cost less in the 
first place than any other perma- 
nent construction. Yet they have 
100% salvage value, for at any 
time they can be taken down and 
reerected in a new location, with- 
out loss or depreciation. 


These sturdy, permanent build- 
ings, made entirely of steel—roofs, 
wall panels, doors, and sash—are 
widely used as warehouses, shops, 
dining halls, garages, hospitals, and 


for many other similar purposes. 
Furnished in any length, various 
heights and widths up to 100 feet. 
Important industries using Truscon 
Steel Buildings include Ford 
Motor Co., Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, Packard Motor Car Co., 
American Can Co., Parke Davis & 
Co., American Car& Foundry Co., 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., East- 
man Kodak Co., Standard Oil 
Co., Detroit Shipbuilding Co., 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., and U.S. Government. 


If you need a building, write us 
stating — size, or return 
coupon below. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO) 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


OHIO. 


WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Upper photo shows Truscon Steel Building—6o’ x 
252’ x 11'-6""—for Packard Motor Cor Co. Center 
photo shows how Hupp Motor Car Co. used court- 
way between buildings for 28 ft. wide Truscon Steel 
Building. Note excellent daylighting of 60 ft. wide 
building in lower view. 
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Goodyear Tubes Are the Largest Selling 
Brand in the World 


lw the harshest kind of usage Goodyear Tubes serve un- 
failingly. ‘They wear exceedingly long, and perform 
every function that a good tube should. The quality of 
their materials, and the care with which they are manufac- 
tured are supplemented by an exacting ‘twenty-four hour 
test” which every Goody ear Tube must pass with perfect 
score before it is allowed to leave the factory. 








IDEAS WANTED ?°5.225."S3 
if Patented. Send 
postal fer Needed Inventions, List of Patent Buyers and 


Guide Book. Tells How to Secure Patent through our 
Credit Plan. RANDOLPH CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 


MEN 17 to 45 


PREPARE for entering immediately, as trained men, into some branch of the military 
service of the United States. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 60cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 















Four Divisions under direction of United States Army and Navy 
Officers, assisted by Canadian and British Officers from overseas. 


ARTILLERY-—CAVALRY-INFANTRY-NAVAL 


Complete opto in each division. Modern barracks. Electric light and running water. Ideal 
location and sanitation. Hospital, etc. 75 trained cavalry horses. 








Terms: Maintenance and Training, $200 


Enrollment limited. Quick action advisable. Phone, wire or write for reservation 


JUNIOR “esos 
“Gm PLATTSBURG 


MILITARY TRAINING CAMP ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 


New York Office: 8 West 40th Street, Phone Vanderbilt 2290 
Plattsburg Office: 20 Brinkerhoff Street, Phone 487 


Over 600 are now in training in 1st camp, which closes August 29. 





































ination is conducted by the president, 
Two witnesses for the prosecution and two 
for the defense are all that are allowed. 
It is essentially a court for trying political 
crimes, which term, as broadly construed 
by the Soviet, includes any activities seek- 
ing to undermine the power of the Soviet 
régime. 

My first visit to the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal was on the day of General Bolderey’s 
trial. After the crowd had become quiet, 
I asked my interpreter if he thought it 
possible that I could have a talk with the 
president of the court. The interpreter 
said he would write a note to him in Rus- 
sian. The note simply stated that I was an 
American correspondent and requested an 
interview. The president looked over 
toward us and smiled, and then wrote a 
note. An armed soldier brought the note 
to us across the court-room and handed it 
to my interpreter. He handed it to me. 
It was written in perfectly good English. 
The president invited me to the private 
jury-room after the adjournment of the 
eourt to ‘‘have a cup of tea and talk it 
over.” 

After I had met the other members of 
the court and said to them a few words on 
America’s interest in the welfare of the 
Russian people, the president, whose name 
was Zurin, which is incidentally not his 
real name, but an alias, adopted after his 
escape from an exile village in Siberia, took 
me to his private living-room and office, 
which was formerly the study of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. All of the furniture except 
a beautifully inlaid desk and two or three 
carved chairs had been moved to the top 
of the house, where it was stored in vacant 
rooms, Zurin explaining that Soviet sim- 
plicity had no patience with the trappings 
of royalty. Zurin’s army cot-bed stood 
on the other side of the room. It was 
conspicuous by the absence of either sheets 
or counterpane. 


The correspondent asked Zurin where he 
had learned to speak English, and dis- 
covered that the astonishing president of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal had spent five 
of his thirty years as a paper-hanger in 
New. York City. His views on America 
were rather more complimentary than those 
attributed to Trotzky, who also spent a 
part of his Socialist apprenticeship in this 
country. 

Zurin summed up present-day Soviet 
ideas on courts of justice and law in the 
following words: 


In the olden days, when we had formal 
courts of justice, with black-gowned law- 
yers, justice was all one-sided. Then a 
skilful lawyer could make black seem 
white and turn wood into gold. They 
eould dig anything out of law-books. The 
rich and the especially favored from the 
point of view of existing social conditions 
were always right in the eyes of the court. 
If we followed these old precedents there 
would be nothing new, and to have new 
laws which assure justice to all is one 
of the main desires in the minds of those 
supporting a revolutionary culture. To- 
day our system is nothing more than the 
eombined conscientiousness of seven men. 
If we think a man guilty of crime against 
the people as a whole, we punish him. 
If he is innocent he is released. In time 
there will be built up a new code of laws 
covering property rights as Well as an 
extensive penal code. We have a com- 
mission of Socialist lawyers. at work on 
this now. 
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TRAINING MEN TO SHOOT FROM 





AIRPLANES 
HE problems incidental to firing 
from an airplane moving at one 


hundred and thirty-five miles an hour into 
some vital part of another airplane moving 
at the same rate of speed, are among those 
most pressingly called to the attention of 
the ‘‘rookies”’ at our various flying-fields. 
The Taylor Field Propeller, a weekly paper 
published by an Alabama flying commun- 
ity, explains how carefully the young bird- 
man is taught to shoot. 
Lieut. E. T. Dennis writes: 


Without question, the Allied Aviation 
Service suffered very heavy losses in the 
early part of the war due to a lack of 
training, and very marked results have been 
noticed since a system of training has been 
introduced which has now reached such a 
high state of efficiency. 

In order that- the highest state of effi- 
ciency may be reached, the following course 
of instruction has been laid out: 

The gunnery schools are divided into 
three classes: 

First—Ground School. 

This is undoubtedly the most important 
part of an aviator’s training, especially in 
aerial gunnery, for what he is taught here 
and the manner in which he is taught will 
bring forth good or bad results. 

Here is given elementary gunnery, such as 
strippinz, nomenclature, the sequences of 
mechanism, care and cleaning, and theo- 
retical sizhting. 

Second—F lying School. 





At flying school he starts to put into 


practise 


what he has learned at ground | 


school and he makes himself fit to go to | 


his final training ground. 

Here he reviews what he has had in 
ground school and in addition has short- 
range work consisting of grouping, travers- 
ing, deflection, stoppages and jambs, and 
clay-pigeon work and camera gun. 


When he has finished this he will go to | 


an aerial gunnery school. 

Third—Aerial Gunnery School. 

The object of the aerial gunnery school 
is to let the pupil shoot as much as possible 
at moving targets in the air and on the 
ground, etc., in a manner corresponding as 
near as possible with circumstances over- 
seas. All of his shooting is done with the 
type of gun he is going to use overseas. 

A course at an aerial gunnery [school 


consists of the following ground and aerial | 


tests: 

Ground—Grouping, traversing, deflec- 
tion, moving targets, and fixt balloons at 
both long and short range. 

Aerial—Ground silhouettes, both single 
and double, moving target in the air with 
fixt and movable gun, wild balloons with 
fixt and movable gun, and camera gun-work 
with fixt and movable gun. 

Thus he has a certain amount of practise 
under conditions as near as possible to 
what he 1s going to meet with overseas. 

Once he has finished his training at an 
aerial gunnery scbool it is most essential 
that he is not allowed to go one day without 
practise of some sort in gunnery. Thus 
he keeps himself at a high standard, ready 
to take his place when called for at a 
moment’s notice. 

Before concluding, a few points as to the 
necessity for this training would not be out 


‘of place. 


Two essentials for an aerial gunner are 
confidence and self-reliance. Upon these 


wo qualities are built up everything else | 
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Dayton Wire Wheels 
for uaenaed Strength 


For Ford and Chevrolet 490 Cars 


Scientifically constructed—the balanced 
triple spoke lacings make them the strong- 
est and most satisfactory wheels ever de- 
vised for motor car service. This pat- 
ented method of lacing permits resiliency 
with greatly increased strength. 

They resist violent i impact, insuring greater safety, 
longer wear and better service. 

Then, too, Daytons are quick change wheels. 
They improve the appearance of your car and 
actually give more tire mileage. 

A specially designed Dayton wheel carrier 
may be used for spare wheel. 

Five Detachable and Interchangeable wheels 
and four inner hubs make a set. Furnished in 
all standard colors. 

See your dealer. Ask him to show you a 
set of Dayton Wire Wheels. He will give you 
some interesting literature explaining their 
advantages. If your dealer does not handle 
Dayton Wire Wheels, write us direct, 
mentioning his name. 

Service stations in all principal 
cities. 


THE DAYTON WIRE WHEEL 
COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 

























Dealers: Be pre- 
pared for the in- 
creased demand 
for Dayton Wire 
Wheels. Write or 


wire us today. 
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that will enable a man to do good work with 
his gun m the air once he has been trained. 

The whole object of gunnery training is 
to so accustom a man to the use of his gun 
and sights that at the critical time he more 
or less acts automatically and thus cor- 
rectly before he has time to think.. 

Crudely speaking, it is a combination of 
the eye, brain, and finger which, if trained 
to do the right thing, will do it when the 
necessity arises. 

It is the small points about this kind of 
training which are so important. The 
beginner must realize that his ability de- 
pends largely on his own efforts. His 
work is such that it is essential for him to 
pay the greatest attention to the elemen- 
tary part of it, and to attach the utmost 
importance to what may appear quite 
commonplace. 

It is unnecessary to say anything further 
about the necessity for training to a high 
standard of efficiency. The most im- 
portant thing at present is to make all 
flying officers and cadets realize the 
importance of aerial gunnery. 





VETERAN TARS OF 1917-18 YARN OF 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS, PARIS, LAND- 
LUBBERS, AND SUBMARINES 

LREADY the first year of our par- 
ticipation in the war is far enough 
behind to be the subject of fable, and to 
inspire a kind of sweetly reminiscent regret 
in the hearts of those who were in it from 
the beginning. The sailors who escorted 
Pershing’s first contingents to France are 
veterans now, privileged to speak of the 
“‘good old days,”’ and generally to exercise 
the prerogatives of those who have made 
tradition. Of such prerogatives, the chief 
is that of spinning yarns about the service. 
The Broadside, a semi-monthly magazine 
published by the enlisted men of the Naval 
Trammg Camp at Pelham Bay, contains 
one of the nautical yarns of our latest 
veterans of the seas. If it seems to lack 
some of the clear-cut quality of less up-to- 
date sailor yarns, that may be the fault of 
the censor who has punched it pretty full 
of holes. It begins in a minor key: 


You all who have stood the guard-house 
watch know that there is one hour, gener- 
ally between 1 and 2 a.m., that is the bogy 
of all watchers in the night. It is then 
that you fight in the battle with sleep, that 
your eigaret tastes bitter, and burns cold in 
your hand, and your eyes ache in the glar- 
ing white light, and then your head nods, 
and drops, and you tumble mto sudden 
wakefulness again. But once that hour 
is past, you are wide awake again, and think 
no more of sleep till morning. 

That hour was over now. We four sat 
together before a steaming copper coffee- 
pot and a pile of sandwiches, begged from 
our good friends the galley cooks. Some- 
where out in the night Post Number 9 was 
announcing that it was two o’clock, and 
all was well. The circling voices passed 
on the word. A doodle-bug buzzed and 
blundered at the electric bulb. Jean 
looked up from his magazine. 

“*Four bells,” he said, ‘‘relieve the wheel 
and lookouts, guns’ crew, and life-buoy. 
Life-boats’ crew of the watch to muster— 
Wonder where the old U. S. S. is 
to-night?” 

“‘I saw her down to the Naval Anchorage 
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off Stapleton last week—she’s probably due 
to go over now,” said Boylan. 

“Yeah, and liberty every other night— 
that ship was a home to me.” 

““You went on her when she was taken 
over didn’t you?” asked Morse. ‘I was 
up to the Yard then on a Navy-Yard tug 
and used to see the piles of cabin compart- 
ments, and furnishings you ripped out of 
her, all up on the dock. The day I was 
in they were putting on the new name in 
bold letters U. S. S. , and under it 
were the old silver letters, ‘Hamburg.’”’ 

**Niece mess it was, too,” said Jean. He 
reached for my Fatimas, that being a way 
of his, and borrowed a match from Joe. 

“Maybe you fellows would like to 
hear——?”’ 

“Shoot,” Joe grunted. “Don’t mind 
my going to sleep.”” Jean didn’t. When 
a man gets that reminiscent feeling he 
doesn’t care whether any one listens or 
not. He’s just got to talk. 

‘‘When those Dutchmen,”’ he said, “‘left 
the ship they about wrecked it. She was a 
palace—you remember when they put her 
out—everything white and gold, and all 
kinds of suites and fittings. You ought to 
have seen her chart-house and Captain’s 
quarters. And the flags she had. There 
was a great gold embroidered banner, the 
municipal flag of Hamburg, which the 
Kaiser had presented to the Captain. The 
Fritzies hadn’t had much time to work 
after she was taken over, but they’d done 
their little best. 

““We left New York under convoy with 
General Pershing’s first expeditionary 
forces of marines. A few days out the 
‘fun’ started and the life of the deck-swab- 
ber was not an enviable one—the marines 
and a few of the Naval Reserves got 
seasick. Say, I have to laugh yet when I 
think of one poor chap who wobbled up to 
me and said weakly, ‘Gee, mate, I wish I 
was in the trenches.’ But that soon passed, 
appetites returned, eyes brightened, and 
the world might be worse, after all. 

“You remember I said we thought we’d 
put that boat in pretty good shape. Well, 
we had, but all the scraping, painting, and 
riveting in the world hadn’t done away 
with a species of marine or Teutonic, I 
don’t know which, bedbug. They were 
‘stowaways’ all right, but they wouldn’t 
be stowed away no matter what we did 
after they made their first appearance three 
days out. We used to have what we called 
the ‘bedbug watch,’ and it was some watch. 

‘*When you hit the zone you do a gun 
watch of four on and four off, and you wear 
no whites, too conspicuous—blues or 
dungarees. All lights except those abso- 
lutely essential to progress are doused. 
Speaking of the war-zone reminds me of 
the prettiest sight in the world—picking 
up your convoy of destroyers. If it is a 
clear-cut, dancing day you look out to the 
edge of the world and gradually pick up a 
number of dark dots on the sparkling ex- 
panse that miraculously turn out to ve 
your destroyers—zigzagging here and there, 
they come to meet you. Speaking of 
thrills—it’s the real thing. 

“It was the second day in the zone. 
You probably read Admiral ’s account 
of it at the time. She launched two tor- 
pedoes at us, one at our stern, one at our 
nose. It was due only to the quick judg- 
ment and remarkable coolness of our Cap- 
tain that they missed. The way our nose 
swung up and our stern was something I'll 
never forget, as I watched those torpedoes 
slide away on a fruitless mission. 

“Took us just days to get over. 
On that first trip the majority of the crew 
got three days’ leave of absence. [f decided 

















Will you be 


to see what Paris was like. 
lieve me when I tell you it took us just 28 


hours to run that hundred miles to 
Paris? It was crowded, stuffy, hot—we 
stood up all the way. Every time they 
stopt at a barn, or for no apparent reason 
at all, we got out and stretched our legs a 
bit. Some liberty trip! On the way back, 
tho, we got an express which made pretty 
fair time.. No, they don’t get those long 
liberties any more—there’s always a few 
chaps that spoil it for the bunch by taking 
advantage in some way or another.” 





Any budding mechanic who has been 
sent after a “‘left-handed monkey-wrench” 
will appreciate the difficulties of the below- 
mentioned landlubber who didn’t know 
that ‘‘Charley Noble”’ is the highly remark- 
able nautical term for the galley smoke- 
stack. The yarnster proceeds: 


“Down in the steerage there was a 
canteen; the most of the time it was closed, 
Canteens always are. The yeomen ran it, 
and things were much cheaper than on 
shore. One of the fellows who came down 
from Pelham with me was detailed there. 
Another Pelham boy who knew the Daily 
Dozen used to get up on the after-turret 
every morning and teach it to us. There’s 
one of our crowd they won’t forget. He 
got detailed on mess, but was such a hustler 
they put him in charge of the mess cooks. 
Came time to put out the old mat and peel 
spuds and one of the mess cooks ducked. 

**Charlie Noble’s gone again,” some one 
said. Charlie Noble, you know, is the 
name for the galley smokestack—an old 
seagoing term. But the landlubber never 
tumbled—he went right up to the O. D. and 
put Charlie Noble on report for ‘shirking 
duty.’” 





The life led by those gunners composing 
the armed guard of merchant ships and 
transports is touched upon through the 
eyes of one of them, a rather reticent one, 
it appears: 

Mac is an ex-service man and has made 
six trips over on tankers. He doesn’t talk 
much. After a man has seen ag, much as 
Mac he generally knows enough to be 


silent. Mac detached his gaze from that 
vague middle distance he is always 
contemplating. 


**Not much, Buddy. You go over, and 
you come back. There’s generally a chief 
in charge of a gun-crew. You stand watch 
and watch. It’s cold and there ain’t much 
protection up on the gun-platform. You 
do a lot of target practise. The boats have 
good quarters, tankers particularly. Slow 
tubs, tho. Twenty-one-day boats. In 
the zone you sleep under your guns. Off 
watch you hang out in the galley.” 

“Did you ever see a sub?” I suggested 
hopefully. 

*“Yeah—I was sunk on the in 
October, off I was on the starboard 
in. aft. He came up and gave us 
Heave To. About supper-time. We got 
in the boats, and they lay off and sunk her 
with gun-fire. No,no one washurtany. A 
Belgian Relief ship picked us up that night.” 

‘““Any more?”’ Mae didn’t seem to see 
the true romance of getting subbed. 

‘‘Well—last trip we got one feller. He 
came up and put a shot over our bows and 
we got the range second shot. He dived 
and there was an oil-spot. 

“Sure, the Armed Guard’s good. Long 
watches, but nice liberty in France and 
England. Dangerous? Well, if it’s going 
to get you it’s going to -get you.” 
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Id EEPING pace with America’s strenuous ship- 
. building program, has demanded the co- 
ig operation of men, materials and manufacturers. 
» It is with pride, therefore, we register the fact that 
d these few mentioned here and many other American 
e shipbuilders are users of stock and built-to-order Art Metal: 
‘ Emergency Fleet Corporation. Merchants Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. Housatonic Shipbuilding Co. 
e Bath Iron Works. Union Iron Works. 
: Wm. Cramp & Sons. New York Shipbuilding Co. 
; Elco Boat Co. Fore River Shipbuilding Co. 
: Electro Dynamic Co. Lake Torpedo Boat Co. 
American International Corporation. Superior Shipbuilding Co. 
: Pensacola Shipbuilding Co. Chester Shipbuilding Co. 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. Harlan & Hollingworth Corporation. 
2 National Shipbuilding Co. Skinner & Eddy, Inc. 
Sanderson & Porter. J. F. Duthie & Co. 
F Union Bridge & Construction Co. Globe Shipbuilding Co. 
f Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. Toledo Shipbuilding Co. 
: Henderson Shipbuilding Co. Mobile Shipbuilding Co. 
Submarine Boat Corporation. Pusey & Jones Co. 
American Shipbuilding Co. Ford Motor Co. (U. S. Marine Div.). 
Groton Iron Works. Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. this advertisement 
is number 5 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. of a series 
JAMESTOWN - - i —- NEW YORK 
Originators of Steel Equipment - - - Founded 1887 








‘teel Office Furniture. Safes and Files 
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, greatest satisfaction from a knowledge of the language of the country in 


Ba 


language assumes great and genuine importanc e. 


~ understanding of the language of the Prussians will help us to defeat them, then by all 


r who come in contact with wounded prisoners, a knowledge of German will help greatly 


Every man or woman who has any prospect of service in France should 
start immediately to learn French—not academic French, but conversa- 
tional, every-day-life French. American soldiers will be brigaded with the 
French army—they will be in constant contact with the French people 
while on duty and while on leave. They will urgently need a speaking 
knowledge of French—for without it they will be virtually tongue-tied. 
This knowledge will be of the greatest value to every Army or Navy man 
in’ securing recognition and promotion and in adding immensely to his 
personal comfort, convenience, and pleasure while he.is in France. Red 
Cross nurses and other workers, men on business missions, and all others 
who are likely to go to France simply can not get along without this 
accomplishment. Even people remaining in this country can secure the 


which their relatives, friends, and countrymen are serving. The Rosenthal 
Method. will-give you just the kind of French you need—the kind that 
will enable you to converse on all subjects of the war and every-day life. 
And you learn with surprising quickness. You start to falk as soon as you start to 
study, for the language is taught you in phrases and sentences that you need in your 
daily speech... A SPECIAL GLOSSARY OF FRENCH WAR TERMS has been 
prepared and.added to this course, making it completely up-to-the-minute and of great, 
timely value’in connection with the war. This feature is of especial help to men and 
women interested in the Army, Navy, and Red Cross. 


SPANISH — ITALIAN—GERMAN 
YOU NEED THEM TOO 


Spanish—the commercial language of South America—is of inestimable importance 
to every business man who wants to take advantage of the field offering itself there. 
Travelers, barred from Europe, who are turning to the southern continent, need Spanish, 
too. You can learn the most practical and usable kind of Spanish in the shortest time 
through the Rosenthal System. 

Italian is the language of another of our Allies, and with Italy binding herself 
steadily closer to the United States with political and especially commercial ties, her 
in our broad-minded country. If an 


The German language is certainly not “taboo” 


means let us learn the language. To the soldier at the front and to hospital workers 


in securing much.valuable and interesting information from captured Germans. 


Ten Minutes—Three Times a Day 


You can quickly become fluent in any of these languages without interfering in any 
way with your regular duties. You will have no crowded classes to attend, no incon- 
venient, fixed study hours. Just give a little of your spare time to this study whenever 
you can—the minutes you waste on the car, your extra time at noon or in the evening— 
and you will rapidly become proficient. 

Even if you do not seem to need these foreign languages immediately—be prepared 
for the time when you will need them. Millions of men, and hundreds, possibly thousands, 





of women will be needed to support our Allies before this war is over. 
You may be one of them, even if you do not now expect it. Business may 7 FUNK & WAGNALLS C0. 
send you unexpectedly to South America, or some other situation may 564 Geasan Aaa 
arise which will demand a knowledge on your part of foreign lan- New York City, N. Y. 
guages. You can be ready for the call or the opportunity if you 
will give a few minutes daily to this method for a short time. 

You get the exact, native pronunciation explained / 
simply by one of the world’s greatest linguists, and you / of Foreign Languages,” and full par- 
study under the method accepted all over the world //_, ticulars of the Rosenthal Common- 
as the surest, quickest, and most practical. nanan ic: whats : = oy 
An absolute guarantee goes with these Courses—satisfaction or money back. 


Send Coupon for Free Booklet t vame. 


Let us send you, absolutely free, the booklet, ‘‘Revolution in the 
Study and Teaching of Foreign Languages,"’ which describes this 
Course fully. Send the attached coupon for the booklet NOW— 
you will be obligated in no way whatever. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Gentlemen: Please send me 

free, and without obligating 

me in any way, the booklet, ‘‘Rev- 
olution in the Study and Teaching 


| Address 





New York City ae. 























THE SPICE OF LIFE 


where Maximilian Harden is. 
him, he is out again. 
him, he is in again.— Kansas City Star, 

Ham an’ Eggs, Please!—The American 
soldier’s opinion of a French hotel peli 
déjeuner is summed up in the comment of 
one of them: “TI ain’t no hummin’-bird.” 
—Huvpert Apams Gippons in The Century 
Magazine. 





Where It Helps.—‘‘ Do you think early 
rising is good for your health? ” asked the 
languid city visitor. 

*“*T don’t know about my health,” replied 
Farmer Cobbles, “ but next to sun, rain, 
and fertilizer, it’s the best thing there is for 
crops.’’—Birmingham Age Herald. 


Why Didn’t He Give It Gas?—One hears 
a great deal about the absént-minded pro- 
fessor, but it would be hard to find one more 
absent-minded than the dentist who said 
soothingly, as he applied a tool to his 
automobile, under, which he lay: “ Now, 
this is going to hurt just a little.” — AUlanta 
Journal. 


The Real “The summer 
boarders say they don’t get enough to 
eat,’”’ remarked Mrs. Corntossel. 

“That doesn’t bother me,”’ rejoined her 
husband. But if you see any signs of dis- 
content among the farm-hands let me know 
right off.’’-—Washington Star. 


Danger.— 


An All-around Maid.—Mrs Ranxin— 
“Mrs. Giddigad says she takes a lot of 
comfort out of her new maid.” 

Mrs Puyte—* But isn’t a maid a great 
expense to a person in her circumstances? ” 

“Yes, but she says she gets her money's 
worth. The girl is so pretty both of them 
always get seats on the street -cars.”- 
Youngstown Telegram. 


Why Vegetables 
SmitHo—‘ Really, Mr. 
are getting exorbitant.” 

FarMER GiLes.—‘ Well, mum, it’s this 
way: When a chap ’as to know the 
botanical name of what ’e grows, an’ the 
zoological name of the hinsect wot eats it, 
an’ the chemical name of wot kills the hin- 
sect, some one’s got to pay for it!”— 
Passing Show. 


Cost More.—Mnrs. 
Giles, your prices 


A Complete Marriage in One Sentence. 
—There were married in the city of Wills 
Point last Saturday afternoon, on Fourth 
Street, in front of the J. C. Mason Co. 
dry-goods store, by Rev. J. F. Grizzle, an 
employee of said firm, in the presence of 
many witnesses, there being a large number 
of people in town on the day mentioned, as 
it was the last of the week, the time usually 
devoted to shopping, especially on the part 
of those living in the country, who remain 
with their farm work until Saturday after- 
noon, there being such a scarcity of labor, 
due to the inroads of the draft on the man- 
power of the country for war-duty in foreign 
lands, and the certainty of still further 
calls for fighting men before the world can 
be made safe for democracy, Mr. Dewey 
Mann and Miss Lee Allen, both parties 
residing in the Turner community, near 
here, where they have many warm friends 
who wish them a long and happy life— 
Wills Point (Texas) Chronicle. 


A Line on Max.—You can always tej 
If you hear 
If you don’t hear 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 


THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE 


August 7.—Franco-American troops cross 
the Vesle and maintain themselves on 
the north bank in spite of two violent 
German counter-attacks. North of 
Reims a French attack throws the 
Germans back 400 yards. 


The British official report mentions con- 
tinued progress east of Robecq. Be- 
tween the Lawe and Clarence rivers 
the advance has reached a depth of 
1,000 yards on a front of five miles. 
All principal positions on the Bray- 
Corbie road are reported recaptured. 

Berlin reports the capture of 288 prisoners 
in yesterday’s fighting on the Bray- 
Corbie road, with repulse of British 
counter-attacks. 


August 8.—In a new offensive in Picardy, 
launched at dawn on a front of more 
than twenty miles, between Braches 
and Morlancourt, British troops, as- 
sisted on the south by French forces, 
sweep forward for an average gain of 
five miles. Ten thousand prisoners 
and 100 guns are reported captured. 

General Pershing reports local combats 
north of the Vesle, resulting in a gain 
of ground for our troops. 

In an attack by the English between the 
Avre and the Ancre, says the German 
night report, the enemy has forced his 
way into our positions. 


August 9.—Fresh blows bring Allied ex- 
treme penetration in Picardy to four- 
teen miles. The number of prisoners 
officially reported is 17,000, and be- 
tween 200 and 300 guns have been 
taken. Casualties among attacking 
troops are ‘‘extremely light.” 

In the Lys valley British troops advance 
on a ten-mile front to a maximum 
depth of four miles. 

On the Vesle, American troops capture 
Fismette, with 100 prisoners. 

The German day report announces that 
counter-attacks stopt enemy storming 
attacks just east of the line of Mor- 
court, Harbonniéres, Caix, and Contoire. 
“We suffered losses in prisoners and 
guns,”’ admits the report. 


August 10.—The Pieardy offensive gains a 

maximum of six miles, Montdidier, 
and Proyart falling to the 
Allies. The total of prisoners officially 
announced is more than 24,000. Amer- 
ican troops participate in the capture of 
Chipilly, clearing the way for a further 
advance. Total Allied losses thus far, 
London reports, are only 6,000, less 
than one-fourth the number of prisoners 
taken. 


Lihons, 


August 11.—The British official report 
notes strong counter-attacks. On the 

’ right flank French progress continues, 
reaching the line of Armancourt, Tilloy, 
Canny-sur-Matz, Marchemont, and 
Combronne. The total of prisoners, 
according to unofficial reports, is 
40,000, with more than 500 guns. 

The German night report states that 
violent enemy attacks failed on the 
eto between the Ancre and the 
Aisne. 


August 12.—Fresh German reserves hold 
the English to small gains. German 
Headquarters reports the repulse of at- 
tacks, followed by a “‘quieter day.” 





August 13.—French troops occupy the 
massif of Lassigny, with the capture of 
Beval. 

Field-Marshal Haig announces a total 
capture of 28,000 men and 600 guns 
taken by armies north of Montdidier. 
Since the beginning of the Allied 
counter-offensive on July 18, the Allies 
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Ideal for Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles are just as ideal for Sidin 
as for the “Roof of Ages”—dignified, § 
beautiful, enduring and economical. 
To insure careful selection and longest life, 


buy only those bran 












that bear the 


“RITE-GRADE INSPECTED” mark. 


Homes Building Book free on request. 


SHINGLE BRANCH 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASS’N 
428 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 



















-—PACO 


THE (NDIVIDUAL SUGAR BOWL 


helps solve the sugar problem. Graduated interior—full, 
it holds 2 teaspoons (30 Pacos to the lb.); to first ring, 


114 teaspoons (45 to lb.); to second ring, 1 teaspoon 


(60 to Ib.). 
complaining. 


No guesswork in serving sugar—no 


Pacos are made of pure white porcelain, sanitary, 


strong, easy to fill, use and wash. 
over paper envelopes in a short time. 


$5.00 a hundred postpaid. 


Save their cost 
75c a dozen, 
Write us today. 


H. T. PAISTE CO., Philadelphia 

















Funk & 
Wagnalls 


Abridged Standard Dictionaries 


These splendid books, prepared from Funk & Wagnalls New Stanparp Dictionary, by 
James C. Fernald, L.H.D., meet ina single, handy volume the requirements of all pos- 
sible users, from the business man or college student to the child in the lower grades. 
In the home, the office, or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps. 
Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Last Word in Dictionaries of 
Handy Size. 

Designed especially for home, office, 
and classroom. The largest diction- 
ary on the market adapted to indi- 
vidual use. Contains 80,000 terms of 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY 
ORDER; 6,700 proper names; 11,700 
lines of synonym treatment; 754 an- 
tonyms; 1,200 pictorial illustrations; 
1,200 foreign phrases. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, 902 es. $1.75; with patent 
thumb-index,$2.05. Half Lea 

lexed, $2.50. Limp Morocco, Indexed, 
$5.00. Average carriage charges, 16c. 


The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical 
Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. 
A convenient and comprehensive dic- 
tionary for use in the intermediate 
school or for handy reference on the 
desk. Ideal for all general purposes. 
Contains many exclusive features and 
gives in compact form the orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology of over 48,000 words an: 
phrases. 1,000 pictorial illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, 720 p . $1.00; with 
patent thumb -index, $1.25. Average 
carriage charges, 1 2c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
ment of all Common Words. 


This compact little volumeembraces 
all the terms that are sure to be used 
by the ave person and aims to 
rovide an ideal concise dictionary 
‘or school or desk use. It defines by 
definitive statement in the simplest 
ble language and gives the or- 
thography, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing of about 35,000 words, with 800 
pictorial illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
589 pages. 60c; limp morocco, $1.25; 
with thumb-index, asc additional. 
Average carriage charges, 1 2c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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> of spectators on the opening day at Salina watching 250 acres being plowed in less than two hours 


Photo by Chenoweth, Lincoln, Neb, 


SALINA DEMONSTRATION GREATEST EVENT IN TRACTOR HISTORY 


HE National Farm Tractor Demon- 
. stration for 1918, held at Salina, 
Kansas, July 29th to August 3rd, 


marked a new and most important . 


mile-stone of progress in this great source of 
agricultural power. Tractors, plows, harrows, 
cultivators, threshing machinery, hay ma- 
chinery, straw-spreaders, ensilage- cutters, 
and every type of power farming implements 
were shown and demonstrated to one hun- 
dred thousand farmers. 

Tractors and implements representing a 
valuation of more than one million dollars 
were shown. Forty-eight manufacturers of 
tractors were represented with 232 machines. 
Nearly fifty makers of tractor equipment and 
implements had exhibits. The total number 
of exhibits was 25 per cent. larger than that 
at the Fremont Demonstration last year. 

Distinguishing this from previous demon- 
strations were official and scientific tractor 
tests. Dynamometer draw-bar and_ brake 
records were made with the object of es- 
tablishing accurate power records—showing 
the cost of plowing per draw-bar horse-power 
per hour; the cost of plowing per acre at a 
given depth; cost of disking, harrowing and 
seeding, etc. These tests were made under 
the direction of a special committee of ex- 
perts from the faculties of agricultural col- 
leges. Results are to be made public later. 

In the number of distinguished visitors the 
Salina Demonstration was noteworthy. Of- 
ficial representatives of our own and foreign 
Governments were in attendance. Both the 
French and the Italian Ministries of Agri- 
culture sent representatives; the Director 
General of Agriculture of the Belgian Kongo 
was on the grounds;:a representative from 
Peru was present; the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tractor experts; officials 
of the Quartermasters’ Department, U. S. 
Army; officials of State Boards of Agriculture; 
members of the War Industries Board; Gover- 
nor Capper of Kansas; officials of great bank- 
ing institutions, and almost all of the big men 
of the farm- implement industry attended. 

The “tent city” at Salina, a mile long, 
occupied a greater area than at any previous 
demonstration. The biggest attendance for 
a single day was 40,000, which is a record for 
any demonstration. T ‘he total attendance is 
conservatively estimated at about 100,000. 

The immediate supervision of the Demon- 


stration was in charge of that most experienced 
tractor demonstration manager, Mr. A. 

Hildebrand. It was particularly to his execu- 
tive genius that the entire exhibition pro- 
ceeded -from beginning to end with clock- 
work precision and that the great crowds were 
handled with no confusion or inconvenience. 

Many familiar faces in the tractor industry 
were missed this year. The great service flag 
of the tractor and implement industry bears 
upon its white field twelve thousand stars, 
many of them gold. 

The site selected for this year’s National 
Demonstration proved admirable. Salina is 
the business center of eighteen prosperous 
counties in the Kansas wheat and corn belt. 
The city mills more wheat than any other 
in the State, while within sight of the mills, 
beyond the limits of broad shaded streets, 
stretch the great wheat-fields. Thousands of 
visitors came to Salina for the first time to 
attend the Demonstration. The manner in 
which the enterprising town rose and met the 

task of caring for them made the pleasantest 

impression. Her citizens welcomed, housed, 
and entertained the throngs, and these Vv isitors 
discovered in Salina a town representative of 
that which is best in American civic life. 

The tent city, located near the foot of 
Santa Fe Avenue, Salina’s main business 
thoroughfare, was the Mekka of thousands of 
farmers motoring in from a radius embracing 
not only Kansas, but several other States as 
well. The tractor. grounds were located 
almost at the intersection of two great motor 
routes, the Golden Belt Highway and the 
Meridian Highway. Over these and other 
roads the cars poured in until on the big 
attendance day they extended three and four 
deep, parked over a distance of one and one- 
half miles, their total number by actual 
count on this day alone being 4,000. The 
men from the farms ‘constituted an eager, 
earnest assemblage, anxious to absorb every 
item of information and often leaving behind 
them orders for tractors. 

The actual spirit of the Demonstration was 
not so much in the crowds in the tents, in the 
streams of cars, or in the attractive exhibits. 
It was out beyond in the adjoining plowing 
grounds. Here, on a vast plain of fertile 
Kansas soil one mile in width and half a 
mile in depth, was typified the incarnation of 
tractor work. 


Here 48 different makes of tractors, with 
125 different machines, were working up and 
down long rect ingles, the stars and stripes 
flying from each, their exhausts joining in one 
mighty chorus, great clouds of dust rising 
aloft, their implements plowing, disking, etc, 
and finally leaving the wheat stubble turned 
neatly over and smoothed into a perfect seed- 
bed. Out in the hot sun and the dust are 
20,000 spectators. The floor of their grand 
stand is the wheat stubble, its roof the won. 
derful blue sky of Kansas. They flock up 
and down the long line of moving-machines, 
watching closely the job each is doing. 

Every great Tractor Demonstration to date 
has been a reflex of tractor progress from three 
important angles—(1) the Manufacturer; (2) 
the Distributor; (3) the User. We who have 
participated in these demonstrations for the 
object of observing these elements were im- 
prest by the advancement manifest in each 
at Salina. The tractors showed marked re. 
finement over last year, with strong tendency 
to place greater emphasis on the harmony 
between tractor and implement. 

There was an unprecedented bigness to this 
exhibition which imprest those who have 
attended other big tractor shows—to use the 
vernacular, ‘‘it had the punch!” 

But there is something more to the Salina 
Demonstration than the exhibits, the crowds, 
the plowing. What is the innermost mean- 
ing of the 1918 Demonstration? What does 
it signify to this young giant of an industry? 
What does it mean to the man who tills the 
soil? How is it important to every man, 
woman, and child in this country of ours— 
and to our boys and our allies overseas? 

The Demonstration means that the tractor 
is giving to agriculture an arm of power 
already strong and increasing in its sinews. 
It means that at a time of crisis in labor thc 
tractor is multiplying man-power by machine- 
power. It means that the tractor is helping 
to produce more food and better food for 
the breakfast tables of 100,000,000 Americans 
and food for millions in Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, France, and Italy.. The Demor- 
stration is a proclamation to the world that 
the American tractor is a vast constructive 
force here to “‘carry on” for the cause ol 
Democracy. 

Tractor The . ° 
Department, literary Digest 

















A glimpse of the tent city at the Salina Tractor Demonstration flanked by thousands of farmers’ cars. 


Photo by Chenoweth, Lincoln, Neb. 
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have taken more than 70,000 prisoners 
and more than 1,000 guns, states the 
Echo de Paris. 

is reports Austro-Hungarian troops 

Pitas on the Western Front. 

Both Germans and Americans attack 
above the Vesle, and six hours of fight- 
ing leave both lines as before. Tem- 

rary German superiority in the air 
is reported from this front. 


EVENTS IN RUSSIA 


August 7—Two regiments of Regulars 


will go from the Philippines to Vladi- 
vyostok to form the nucleus of the 
American Expeditionary Force into 
Siberia, Washington announces. Major- 
General Wm. S. Graves will be in 
command. The total American force 
will consist for the present of about 
7,000 men. Japan will send an equal 
number. A small number of British 
troops from Hongkong and a few 
French troops from Cochin-China are 
reported in Vladivostok. 

Announcement of the Allied occupation 
of Archangel completes the first step 
in the campaign for which troops were 
landed on the Murman coast, says a 
London dispatch. 

A report dated Kandalaska, Russian 
Lapland, states that the new Govern- 
ment of Archangel and the ‘‘region of 
the north” is ready to assume relations 
with foreign nations. Most of the 
Bolshevik leaders remaining in the 
region are under arrest. 


August 8.—The Allies are reported moy- 


ing rapidly southward along the rail- 
way toward Vologda. Hostile forces 
recently overcome at Archangel num- 
bered 8,000 men, it is stated, including 
some 900 Germans. Some German 
war-material was captured. 

A dispatch from Petrograd says a state 
of siege has been declared at Archangel, 
Vologda, Suchowa, Koplass, and other 
places. 

London reports that councilors from the 
French and British legations in Peking 
have arrived at Vladivostok, to form 
the nucleus of an international com- 
mission. 

The Russian Government has issued a 
declaration that a state of war exists 
between England and Russia, according 
to a dispatch to the Lokal Anzeiger, of 
Berlin. 

The Pravda, of Petrograd, declares that 
the Russian Republic must ally itself 
to Germany to carry on the struggle 
against Russia’s former allies. 

Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik Minister of 
War, is reported to have issued an order 
in which the French, English, and 
Czecho-Slovaks are declared to be 
enemies of Russia. 


August 9.—The British Acting Consul-Gen- 


eral in Moscow, six members of his 
staff, and several French diplomatic 
agents have been arrested by the 
Bolsheviki in Moscow, says the London 
Daily Mail. 

British representatives at Vladivostok, 
Murmansk, and Archangel publish a 
“declaration of the British Government 
to the people of Russia,” stating that 
the Allies are coming as friends to 
“help you save yourselves from destruc- 
tion at the hands of Germany.”’ The 
document solemnly promises: ‘* We shall 
not retain one foot of your territory.” 

Gen. Kikuzo Otani, Washington reports, 
has been chosen to command the 
Japanese section, and will be the 
ranking officer of the American and 
Allied expedition in Siberia. 

The Petrograd Pravda, an organ of the 
Bolsheviki, announces that Lenine has 
sent an ultimatum to Japan concerning 
Japanese intervention in Siberia. 


August 10.—In reprisal for the arrest of the 


British Consular Agent at Moscow, the 


Vladimir Bourtzeff, 





An American 





Bolshevik emissary in London has been 
placed under police supervision, says 
a London report. 

Text of the Bolshevik constitution for a 
‘Federal Republic’”’ is received through 
the Vossische Zeitung, of Berlin. It 
provides for nationalization of indus- 
tries and land, government by thé work- 
ing class, and disfranchisement -of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The forces the Allies propose sending to 
Siberia are pitifully inadequate, Dr. 
Girha, head of the Czecho-Slovak organ- 
ization, is quoted as stating to a corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Mail. 

the Russian rev- 
olutionist who is opposed to the 
Bolsheviki, is reported on his way to 
the United States. 

An exchange dispatch from Copenhagen 
states that the anti-Bolshevik move- 
ment in Russia is growing rapidly, the 
Soviet organization has virtually gone 
to pieces, and Lenine and Trotzky 
intend to flee to Germany. 

Four companies of French soldiers and 
one of Chinese arrive at Vladivostok. 
Canada, it is reported from Ottawa, 
will have 4,000 men in the Allied forces 

in Siberia. 


August 12.—Premier Lenine and his chief 


assistant, Leon Trotzky, have fled to 
Kronstadt, says a dispatch from Paris. 


August 13.—The British Government for- 


mally recognizes the Czecho-Slovaks as 
an Allied nation, and the Czecho-Slovak 
armies as an Allied force regularly 
waging warfare against the Central 
Powers. 

A Copenhagen dispatch states that the 
Germans are massing for a march on 
Petrograd. ‘‘The peace made at Brest- 
Litovsk no longer exists,’’ says the 
Vossische Zeitung. 

Supreme power to deal with all enemies 
of the Russian republic is delegated by 
the Seeond Soviet Congress to Lenine, 
Trotzky, and Mr. Zinovieff, an associate 
of Lenine, according to Moscow dis- 
patches. 

It is reported from Moscow by way of 
Berlin that Entente representatives 
have handed a collective note to War 
Minister Trotzky demanding, within 
three days, an explanation of Premier 
Lenine’s threat that Russia would de- 
clare war against “Anglo-French im- 
perialism.”’ 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


August 7.—Destruction by a submarine of 


the Diamond Shoals Light-ship 71, 
anchored off Cape Hatteras to warn 
shipping from the shoals forming ‘‘the 
graveyard of the Atlantic,” is an- 
nounced from Washington. 

schooner reaches ‘“‘a 
Canadian port” with 85 members of 
the Japanese freight steamship, Toku- 
yama Maru, torpedoed off the Nova 
Seotia coast. 


An Amsterdam dispatch to the London 


Daily Express states that the resigna- 
tion of Admiral von Holtzendorff as 
chief of the German Admiralty was 
precipitated by a serious revolt of 
sailors in the submarine service. 


August 8.—The world’s output of tonnage 


exceeds the, world’s loss for the first 
two quarters of this year by 296,696 
tons, states a London dispatch. Sub- 
marine sinkings for July are officially 
stated to be less than for June, when 
the loss was only 161,062 tons, less than 
any month since 1916. (The net British 
loss since the beginning of the war is 
put at 3,500,000 tons. 


August 9.—A London dispatch states that 


Captain Lieut. Schweiger, commander 
of the submarine that sank the Lusi- 
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Minimum Weight 
Maximum Power 
Maximum Durability 


Huber Light Four has no 
excess weight to waste fuel or 
cause plowed ground to pack. 


It develops maximum power on a 
minimum of fuel. It is built to last 
indefinitely—to render thorough ser- 
vice all the year round, season after 
season, with a minimum of atten- 
tion and cost. 

Every unit that goes into the Hu- 
ber Light Four is standard and is 
guaranteed by its manufacturer as 
well as by the Huber Company. 
These units are assembled with the 
skill and knowledge that come from 
over 40 years’ experience in the power 
farm machinery business. 


Ask for a copy of “Doing the Impossible”. It gives 
a detailed description of the Huber Light ad 


The Huber Mfg. Co. 
516 Center St., Marion, Ohio 


Branches in principal agricultural 
centers in U. S. and Canada 

















In the 5,000 pound class, 1%h.p. at the 
draw-bar, 25 h.p. at the belt, 4-cylinder 
Waukesha Motor, Hyatt Roller Bearings, 
Perfex Radiator. Burns gasoline, kero- 
sene, or distillate. Easily pulls three 
bottoms. Center draft. Road speed 2% 
to 4 miles per hour 























| Sample each freeof ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. 6B, Boston.” 








All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taloum 

















Cut Annual Fuse Maintenance Costs 80 « 


: Orde: 
ECONOMY FUSE & 
Kinzie and Orleans St . 











because an inexpensive little ‘‘Drop Out’ Renewal Link 
restores a blown Economy Fuse to its original efficiency 
Economy Fuses protect millions of electrical circuits for 
thousands of users, including the U. 8. Navy, leading 
powder and munitions plants. 
© from your electrical supply dealer oO 
MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Sole manufacturers of ‘‘ARKLESS’’—the Non- Renewable 
use with the ‘*100°%, Guaranteed Indicator.’* 
Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 





Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You, feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward: 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


a The University of Chicago 
HOME a &. 
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Gaining for Authorship } 


How towrite, what to write, . 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
pepney pe. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
= spare time profitable. 
furn your ideas into dollars. 














Courses in Short-Story Writ-. 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Pe ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’ s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive ‘criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. ~“Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ly g Our courses. 
We publish The Writer We also publish The 
iter’s Mont! 


"s Library. 
thiy. copay valuable for its full reports of 
service, we offer a 





150-page ceoted ied onneogne free 


Dept.74 Springfield, Mass. 


or 1697 
a as ts ss le 
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tania, was lost when his submarine was 
blown up by a British mine in Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

Eight survivors of the American schooner 
Stanley L. Seaman, sunk by a. submarine 
east of Cape Hatteras last Monday, 
reach Newport News. 

Men from the steamer Merak, sunk on 
Tuesday afternoon near the Diamond 
Shoals Light-ship, report the submarine 
shelling two other vessels when last in 
sight. 

August 11.—Nine fishing - schooners are 
sunk off George’s Bank, sixty miles off 
Nantucket, by a German submarine. 
Four survivors are reported rescued. 


August 12.—A U-boat operating off North 
Carolina releases mustard gas on in- 
bound tides, overcoming six men on 
Smith Island. 


August 13.—The Navy Department an- 
nounces that an American destroyer 
dropt depth bombs near a submarine 
sighted 100 miles off the Virginia coast, 
and that ‘“‘an oil slick appeared.” 

The British steamship Pennistone is tor- 
pedoed 100 miles east of Nantucket, 
Mass. The Norwegian freighter Som- 
merstad, 3,875 gross tonnage, is tor- 
pedoed 25 miles southeast of Fire 
Island. The Henry S. Kellogg, thought 


American tanker of 4,450 tons, is re- 
ported sunk off the New Jersey coast. 
An official French announcement re- 
ports 442 men missing as the result of 
the torpedoing of the French steamer 
Djemnah in the Mediterranean on 

July 15 


WAR IN THE AIR 


August 8.—The French official statement 
gives 338 as the number of German 
planes destroyed or seriously damaged 
during July. During the same period 
550 tons of bombs were dropt. 


August 9.—Rome reports that a squadron 
of Italian airplanes, commanded by 
Capt. Gabriele d’Annunzio, has flown 


The airplanes were not molested. 

The official French report credits French 
aviators with valuable assistance in the 
attack east of Amiens. Four enemy 
airplanes were captured, four captive 
balloons shot down, and nearly 
tons of bombs were dropt during the 
first day and night. 

‘“We shot down over the (Picardy) battle- 
field thirty airplanes,’ states the Ger- 
man report. 

August 10.—Sixty-five German airplanes 
were destroyed or driven down out of 
control, says an official statement from 
London, in the air-fighting of August 





| 





8. Fifty British machines were lost. 


August 11.—London reports that the Allies 
have destroyed 126 German planes in 
the past two days. 

August 12.—British airmen bring down a 
large new Zeppelin off the English east 
coast. Another Zeppelin falls to Brit- 
ish naval forces off the coast of Hol- 
land. 

Allied aviators bring’ down 89 German 
machines, and drop 73 tons of bombs, 
in one day’s fighting. 

The British Air Ministry reports the | 
sueeessful bombing of airplane and | 
chemical works at Frankfort. Other 
squadrons attacked the railways at | 
Metz, and an airdrome at Hagenau, 
Alsace. 


August 13.—Lieut. Alan F. Winslow, of 
River Forest, Ill., was killed during air- 
fighting last week, states a Paris dis- 
patch. Winslow formerly belonged to the | 
Lafayette Escadrille, but transferred | 
to the American Army when the United 
States entered the war. 


Allied aviators bring down 48° German | 





to be the Frederick R. Kellogg, a new | 


over Vienna and dropt manifestoes. | 
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machines and drop 74 tons of bombs jn 
the day’s fighting. Augus 
wi 
sel 
THE ITALIAN AND ALBANIAN FRONTS Se 
August 13.—Geneva reports that the Aus- = 
trians are moving immense stores and ‘ 
troops in the direction of Italy, and are Gov 
expected shortly to attempt another of- pr 
fensive. The Austro-Swiss frontier has Ck 
been closed since last Saturday. Jo 
pu 
THE CENTRAL POWERS w 
| August 8.—The F rankfurter Zeitung credits Y. 
| America with being ‘‘the head of the gu 
Allied war-machine,” and declares our Sti 
war-spirit is greater than Europe has 
ever known. Augut 
Reports reaching Washington state that . 
food-supplies in Berlin and other cities 8 
of Germany have reached the lowest he 
state of shortage since the beginning of we 
the war, four years ago. on 
| August 9.—A dispatch from Bern states pa 
that nineteen German officers, including Cr 
General von Planits, two major-gener- be 
als, and four colonels have been retired ac 
for failure to stop the Allied offensive. Augu 
An increase of 116 per cent. in the price of wi 
bread has caused further unrest in the th 
cities and large towns of Austria, accord- m 
ing to advices received in Zurich. of 
Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, former th 
German Foreign Minister, predicts the th 
collapse of the pan-German majority, Of 
and the fall of Chancellor von Hertling, al 
says a dispatch from Bern. Y 
The Arbeiter Zeitung, of Vienna, publishes in 
a Socialist resolution calling upon . 
Austria to democratize herself. 2 
| August 10.—It is officially reported from hain 
Berlin that the bread-ration will be “ug 
increased three and one-half ounces th 
weekly, with a rise in price. bi 
Amsterdam reports that Bavaria is to 
take more stringent measures to protect Ange 
her food-supply. ~ 
| The Fremdenblatt, of Vienna, protests m 
against the impression created by the of 
recent Italian air-raid, when mani- W 
festoes were dropt. The manifestoes 
changed hands for as much as 20 crowns Augu 
($4) apiece, so keenly were they in tt 
demand. 
‘The most serious reverse of the war,” ti 
| is the Pan-German Deutsche Zeitung’s 
description of the first day of the 
Picardy Allied offensive. Th 
August 13.—Two Germans, the Grand Was ° 
Duke of Mecklenburg and Prince denta 
William of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, dry g 
are the only announced candidates for seure 
King of Finland. The election, by the wali 
majority vote of the Landtag, will be dis 
held in September. ty 
A dispatch from Amsterdam states that “( 
there were serious disturbances, amount- _ 
ing almost to mutiny, among the Ger- vey 
man troops retreating from the Marne - 
salient. left h 
all rij 
FOREIGN notice 
August 9.—Arthur Henderson, British Atlas 
labor leader, and three colleagues have 
been refused passports to Switzerland, Ha 
where they planned to confer with who 
neutral Socialists. often 
British start inquiry into the British repli¢ 
Cellulose Company which, in conjune- bring 
tion with an American company, Is the t 
said to have made 5,700 per cent. profit F 
on munition products. f ond 
August 12.—A dispatch from Peking states ff Y: 
that the Chinese Government’s con- mr 
tract with Japan for a loan of 80,000, 000 P 
yen in gold has_ been signed, after dy, 
hesitation, by the President. The e 
coulc 


governments concerned are maintain- 
ing secrecy. The loan, it is said, 
violates agreements with America and 
the consortorium. 
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DOMESTIC 


August 6.—Former Gov. Joseph W. Folk 
wins in the primaries the Democratic 
senatorial nomination in Missouri over 
Senator Xenophon P. Wilfley, appoint- 
ed by Governor Gardner to fill out the 
term of the late Senator Wm. J. Stone. 


Gov. Arthur Capper, running in the 
primaries against ex-Gov. W. R. Stubbs, 
Charles L. ‘Scott, and ex-Senator 
Joseph L. Bristow, receives the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination in Kan- 
sas. Henry J. Allen, editor of the 
Wichita Beacon, now in France for the 
y. M. C. A., receives the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination in the same 
State. 


August 8.—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, after exhaustive investigation, 
recommends that the Government com- 
mandeer and operate for the public 
benefit stock-yards, cold-storage plants, 
warehouses, and refrigerator and cattle 
ears. The power of the five large 
packing-houses, Swift,’ Armour, Morris, 
Cudahy, and Wilson, ‘“‘has been and is 
being unfairly and illegally used,” 
according to the report. 


August 9.—Automobile manufacturers are 
warned by the War Industries Board 
that there will be ‘‘little, if any, of the 
materials required for the construction 
of passenger-cars,”’ and advised to get 
their factories on war-work not later 
than January 1, 1919. 

Of 55,587 army rain-coats examined, 
among those bought and stored in New 
York for immediate shipment to Persh- 
ing’s Army, 28,625 have been found 
unfit. Employees of the Kenyon 
Raincoat Company are to be tried on 
September 5. 

August 10.—Charles Schwab ealls the 
concrete ship an experiment, and says 
that this is not the time to plunge in the 
building of them. 


August 11.—Attorney-General Lewis, of 
New York, who developed the proofs 
on which Bolo Pasha was shot in Paris, 
makes public affadavits on the relation 
of Bolo, Count von Bernstorff, and 
William Randolph Hearst. 


August 12.—Thirty-eight women, repre- 
senting the National Woman's party, 
the radical wing of the suffragists, are 
arrested in the course of a demonstra- 
tion in Washington. 





The Professor’s Trouble.—The professor 
was walking down the street when acci- 
dentally he allowed one foot to drop in the 
dry gutter. Thinking deeply on some ob- 
secure subject, he unconsciously continued 
walking with one foot on the sidewalk and 
the other in the gutter. A friend, seeing 
him, stopt and said: 

“Good morning, professor. How are 
you feeling this morning? ” 

“Well,” said the professor, “ when I 
left home this morning I was feeling quite 
allright, but during the last few minutes I 
notice I have a limp in my left leg.”’— 
Atlanta Journal. 





Handing It Back.—American tourists 
who are shaky as to their French have 
often been embarrassed by the voluble 
replies which their carefully studied phrases 
bring forth from French lips. Just now 
the tables are frequently turned, and the 
Frenchman or woman is puzzled by the 
fluent American vernacular. An example: 

YankeE Trooper—* Parly-voo English, 
mademoiselle?”’ 

French Maip—“ Yes, a vairl leetle.” 

YANKEE TrRoopER—‘‘ Good work! Say, 
could you put me wise where I could line 
up against some good eats in this burg? ” 
—Chicago News. 
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Women 


Bring, New Problems 


'AR-TIME conditions have brought larZ}e numbers of girls and women 

to nearly all industries, many of which offered them no place before. 
This advent of the women into America's factory life, on a preater scale, 
has created new problems for factory heads. 


“Standard” Equipment for Factories 


One of these problems is a need for In “Factory Sanitation,” executives 
improved sanitary conditions; for and managers will find suppestions in 
cleaner surroundings, particularly in line with their sanitary rieeds. A 
wash-rooms; for better plumbing; all copy will be sent free on request. 
of these bein? in keeping, with what Industrial heads who are confronted 
the woman worker naturally deserves bythe Housing problem should know 


and requires. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home - for Bath, Kitchen and Laundry— 
are fully described in a separate catalogue which will be sent free upon request. 
If you intend to build, remodel or install new fixtures be sure to write for it. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


Permanent Exhibits in These Cities: 


NEW YORK..........35 W. 31ST 
NEWYORK (EX. DEPT.) .50 BROAD 
BOSTON....... 186 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA. ...1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON. .SOUTHERN BLOG. 
*PITTSBURGH..439-449 WATER 





.4409 EUCLID 
CINCINNATI. .633 WALNUT 
*TOLEDO ..311-321 ERIE 
*COLUMBUS. .243-255 S. THIRD 
*CANTON...1106 2ND ST. N. E. 
*YOUNGSTOWN.458 W. FEDERAL 
*WHEELING..... 3120-30 JACOB 
Fi ccocceses 128 W. TWELFTH 






In the Industries 


thecompletenessof “Standard” service. 





. ar 918 11TH “Standard” 
*MILWAUKEE....95 W. WATER ST. 
SANFRANCISCO. . 149-55 BLUXOME 
*LOS ANGELES ..... 671 MESQUIT Wholesale Houses 
*LOUISVILLE......... 319 W. MAIN oe 
*NASHVILLE ...315 TENTH AVE. S. In the cities marked thus 
*NEW ORLEANS..... 846 BARONNE (*) at the center of this 
*HOUSTON...... PRESTON & SMITH abe there are’Standard” 
*DALLAS .... 1200-1206 JACKSON yy elecele Blouses car 
SAN ANTONIO ......... 22 LOSOYA Bese g wage egal on 
*FORT WORTH, .828-830 MONROE Swede P 
KANSAS CITY........ RIDGE ARCADE an 
TORONTO, CAN..59 E. RICHMOND e 
sHaMTON, can. cow. uacxson | SUpplies and Tools 
DETROIT OFFICE. HAMMOND BLDG. for Mills, Mines and Fac- 
CHICAGO OFFICE....KARPEN BLDG, tories—also the Water, 
Gas, Steam and Oil In- 








One of four wash and locker rooms of American Can Co. works at rywood, Illinois— 
“Standard” equipped. Each contains ten 6-foot Hamton wash sinks (F-6459); 39 Ej r 
sect. operating closets, with oil-regulated valve in integral pocket; 6 Vitreous china w: 

Lester, Supt. of all construction for American Can Co. W. A, 
Bunge, Installing Plumber, Oak Park, Ill. 


fountains (F-2545). W.H. 





yy 8 dustries. Write to or call 
’ : upon the nearest whole- 
sale house. 


Standard Sanitary 
o. 


Mfg. C 
a 
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CLASSIFIED TRAVEL 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 


WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- | 
tions Wanted, and $1,000,000in prizes of- | 


tered. Send sketch for tree opinion as to your money whenever 

patentability. Our four Guide books tree. | : 4 

Patents advertis*d free Victor J. Evans | you travel on your 

& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. vacation and motor 
_ trips, business or plea- 

PATENTS THAT PROT ECT® Advice and | sure. Carry 

books free Highest references Best re 


sults. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash 


ington, D. C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED, Patent Your In- 
vention. I'll help you market it. ms for 4 | Sold in denominations of 
free books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of | 

ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents ad- | $10—$20—$50- $100- ~$200 
vertised free. RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent 
Lawy*r. 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C., Ask for them at 

or 2278-V Woolworch Bldg., New York American Express Offices 


SALESMEN WANTED 











Safeguard 





American Erpress 
Travelers Cheques 





| or at Banks 




















WE MAKE SPECIAL CONTRACTS for 

exclusive territory with high class educated THE LIGHT OF ASIA 

men who may earn $3000 to $6000 yearly Or The Great Renunciation 

selling our Visual Instruction Equipment to |, sir gawin Arnold. The life and teaching of 

schools and libraries. References and cash | Gautama, founder of Buddhism. told in English verse. 
: y mail, 28 cents 


deposit guarafttee required. 


Underwood & | 4te, manila, 32 pp. 25 cents; 


Underwood, Dept. C, 417 5th Ave., N. Y. =| Funk & Wagualls Company, 854-60 Fourth ave., N, ¥. 
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How the Partial 
Payment Plan Helps 


The Partial Payment Plan enables you to 
Buy investment stocks and bonds— 


1 share or more or a $100 bond or 
more— 


For an initial payment ranging from 
$10 upward— 


For monthly payments of $5 and 
upward. 
You can get a good income while paying 
for securities as well as after you have 

* paid for them. 


Send for Booklet B-9 
“Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 





Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 











wonreace BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS 100, 500, 1000. 


Bonds are secured by first mort- 

gages on improved farms in the best 
agricultural sections of Oklahoma. 

We have loaned over $3,000,000.00 

. without a cent of loss to any investor. 

‘ Bonds mature in 2,3, and 5 years and 

can be had in denominations of $100.00, 

$500.00 and $1000.00— interest payable 

semi-annually. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON .CO., Inc. 
Assets over $400,000.00 

31 State oe Bank Building 
* Oklahoma City Oklahoma 


600 Shaves jc: 


Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of many men who shave 
Old blades 















emselves. 
Sates teen at, ee 
a rs. 
shaves aE life with Quick, velvety 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get = Kj order. Ma- 
om, gives “‘heel and toe action,’ 

onl like a barber 


10 Days Fi ree Trial—write 
a booklet. State make be 


strops a 





Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 259, Dayton, 0. 


STAMPS 100 for 10¢ 


1, 2 or 3 Stars (state which) with Catalog of 
Cards and Novelties for Soldiers, Nurses, Etc. 
Dealers Wanted. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 292; Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


PEET’S 
TRIANGLE PAPER CLIP 


Patented May 22nd, 1917 
The careful business maneee er who gomeiters 
cost and siicloney finds PEET’S P. NT 
CLIP with the CRIMP is just pots lip ste p 


























toward 100 per cent. omice efficiency. Write 
for samples and price: 

it's in ee PEET B ERS 

CRIMP 618-20Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘VENUS PENCILS 


wae er Srees-A 11 Perfect 
Set the standard by which 
al] pencils i are p Judged 


| 





PEN N 


LITERARY DIGEST SCHOOLS 


are all,honestly represented. To set forth 

the advantages of a school known to be trust- 

worthy: is a«simple} matter? To name the 

school where’ your child may have a particular 

course or training requires {more thought. 
IP YOU WANT INFORMATION based 


. write to the Principals 
of she schools, or consult 


THE LITERARY DIGEST SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 





























) INVESTMENTS ~AND ~- FINANCE 





FEDERAL WIRE CONTROL AND THE 
COMPANY STOCKHOLDERS 


HE taking over by the Government of 
the telegraph and telephone compa- 
nies has involved capital interests affecting 
some 200,000 persons who are the stock- 
holders. At the same time, it is pointed 
out in the New York Times Annalist that 
this action ‘‘is likely to prove a much more 
simple matter than was the taking over 
of the railroads, by reason of the fact that 
control of wire communications in this 
country is much more thoroughly cen- 
tralized.” The total capital investment 
| in these companies is, in round figures, a 
| little short of a billion dollars, or approxi- 
mately one-eighteenth as great as the 
capital investment involved ‘in the seizure 
of the railroads. The railroads represent 
ninety great systems and a multitude of 
lesser roads, but “virtually nine-tenths of 
the total organization of wire communica- 
tions in the United States is comprised in 
three companies—the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and the Mac- 
kay Companies, the holding company own- 
ing all the stock of the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Company.” These three companies 
represent a total capitalization, in stock 
and bonded indebtedness, of $940,647,327, 
their ownership being divided among close 
to 200,000 stockholders. Other aspects 
of the conditions affected by the changes 
are set forth in the same paper: 


‘‘Notwithstanding the fact that, in the 
preliminary discussions which led up to the 
President’s act in commandeering the wires 
emphasis was laid upon the telegraph 
systems, the telephone system being 
ignored almost entirely, the seizure of the 
telephone-lines involves a far greater 
physical property, a much greater capital 
investment, a larger force of employees, a 
greater number of stockholders, and a 
wider public than is involved in the taking 
of the two major telegraph companies 
put together. 

‘Of the total capitalization of the three 
! a of $940,647,327, the sum of 
$717,486,200, or roughly 80 per cent., 
pan the capitalization of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
alone.’ Of the remainder, $131,780,727 
represents the ¢ apitalization of the Western 
Union, and $91,380,400 that of the Mackay 
Companies. In the case of the two latter, 
moreover, at least an appreciable fraction 
of the capitalization represents those com- 
panies’ foreign cable properties, which are 
not included in the commandeering order, 
whereas the entire plant of the telephone 
company is included. In addition, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany owns, outright or through its sub- 
sidiaries, 22,770,582 miles of wire, and 
10,798,198 service stations, whereas the 
two telegraph companies together have 
less than 5,000,000 miles of wire in their 
land system and about 50,000 stations. 
The operating income of the telephone 
company is about twice as great as that 
of the two other companies put together. 

“The capitalization of the American 
Telephone and Te ‘legraph Company is 
divided as follows: Capital stock out- 
standing, $442, 186,800; bonds outstanding, 
$227,554,000; outstanding bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies in the hands of the public 
$7,745,000; notes o: subsidiary companies 
indorsed by parent company, "$40,000,000. 
Of these obligations, the $40,000,000 of 
notes, and $44,500,000 of the bonds, were 
issued within the last two months, ‘about 
$60,000,000 of the proceeds being intended 











for employment in additions, extensions, 





new equipment, ete. This work will pre- 
sumably go forward under Government 
direction. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has $99,786,727 of capital stock out- 
standing, and $31,994,000 of bonds. The 
Mackay Companies, unlike the other two, 
is not a corporation, but a voluntary as- 
sociation under the laws of Massac shusetts, 
and is a holding company, pure and simple, 
having no operating equipment of its own, 
but owning all the capital stock of 102 
subsidiary _corporations, most of them on 
land being included in the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable system. Inasmuch as the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation takes over only the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, it is 
possible that the result will be the dissolu- 
tion of the Mackay Companies. If so, the 
event will be watched with much interest. 
Ever since its formation in 1903 this com- 
pany has been operated as a strictly private 
affair, apparently on the theory that the 
public has no right or claim to know any- 
thing of its operations. Its annual re- 
ports give only the round figures of income 
and dividends paid, altho it is known that 
its income, representing as it does only 
dividends of the subsidiary companies, 
gives no indication of their earnings. No 
information whatever has ever been vouch- 
safed the public regarding the affairs, 
capitalization, earnings, ete., of the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company, and not the 
least interesting result of Government 
control may be the publication: of the 
status of this company. 

‘Tt was only this year that the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company finally 
completed a process of acquiring all the 
capital stock of its more than a score of 
subsidiary companies, a process initiated 
in 1910. Before that it had been content 
to own only a majority of stock in the 
companies. The last company to be thus 
completely absorbed was the Bell -Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania. The 
company’s books, on December 31, 1917, 
showed 86,599 individual stockholders, of 
whom the largest single group, owning 
126,926 shares of stock, is composed of the 
company’s own employees, who purchased 
their holdings on an instalment plan 
worked out by the management. This fact 
produces, under Government control, an 
anomaly which did not exist in the rail- 
road situation, at least to any great extent, 
for these employees are now Government 
servants, and at the same time, as part 
owners of the property, are interested in 
the. negotiations which must be entered 
upon for compe nsation for its taking over. 
It is a noteworthy fact that, of the widely 
distributed telephone stock, more than half 
the small holdings appear in the names of 
women. About 98 per cent. of it is held 
in the United States. 

“The question of compensation of the 
wire companies raises some highly interest- 
ing questions. The President’s proclama- 
tion gave no indicaticn of the basis upon 
which it would be negotiated, but it did 
state that fixt charges were to be paid and 
dividends maintained at the usual rate. 
This last proviso apparently is a piece of 
good luck for the Western Union, for, only 
a few months ago, its directors placed the 
stock upon a regular basis of 7 per cent. per 
annum. In 1917 dividends were paid 
at the rate of 534 per cent. regular, and 1 
per cent. extra, and in 1916 of 6 per cent. 
per annum, while —_- than that the 

rate had been only 44% per cent., The 
American Telephone = Telegraph Com- 
pany has paid’8 per cent. per annum on its 
stock without a break for ten years. The 
Mackay Companies pays 4 per cent. on its 
$50,000,000 of cumulative preferred stock, 
and 6 per cent. per annum on its $41,- 
380,400 of common. 
‘*While it may be a far-fetched assump- 
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OUR “BRIDGE TO EUROPE” 
IS 80% SOUTHERN LUMBER 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF DIXIE’S WONDERFUL 
FORESTS IN AMERICA’S BIG WAR PROGRAM 


The Southern States supplied the United States Gov- 


ernment with EIGHTY percent of the lumber needed last year for 
building ships, cantonments, airplanes, docks, warehouses, etc. 


In other words, eighty 


percent of the Hundreds of Mil- 
lions of Dollars spent by the Govern- 
ment for lumber went right into the pockets 
of Southern people, making them richer than 
ever and immensely increasing their buying 
capacity. 


Records of six active lum- 


ber bureaus that maintain offices 
in Washington show deliveries in 1917 
to the Government as follows: 


Supply Bureau Lumber Feet 


Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau 308,800,000 
Alabama-Mississippi Emergency Bureau . 45,000,000 
North Carolina Emergency Bureau 318,000,000 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau . 1,155,521,878 
Total from the SOUTH 1,827,321,878 
Total from the rest of the U. S. 444,000,000 

2,271,321,878 


While the South’s contri- 


bution of lumber to the Govern- 
ment was very great, it represented only 
a small part of the Southern lumber actually 
produced, for in 1917 the Southern States pro- 
duced 19,388,000,000 feet of lumber—5¢4 per- 
cent of the whole lumber cut of the country. 


Of the first thirteen States 


producing over a billion feet, 
eight were in the South. 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Athens Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 

Augusta Herald 


ARKANSAS Columbus ——" _ee 


Ft. Smith Southwest American Macon Tel raph 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette Savannah Morning News 
Savannah Press 
FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Florida Metropolis KENTUCKY 
Tampa Times Louisville Times 
Tampa Tribune Louisville Courier-Journal 


American 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Chronicle 


Asheville Citizen 

Asheville Times : hs 

Charlotte News & Evening Greenville Piedmont 
Chronicle 

Charlotte Observer 

Durham Sun 

Greensboro News 

Raleigh News & Observer 

Raleigh Times 

Winston-Salem Twin-City 
Sentinel Memphis Commercial-Appeal 


Atlanta Georgian and Sunday 


Charleston American 
Charleston News & Courier 
Charleston Post 

Columbia Record 


Dixieland is reaping boun- 
tifully as a result of her patriotic 
energy in speeding up production. Bil- 
lions of dollars IN EXCESS of previous 
years from Southern farm crops! Billions from 
Southern cotton—cotton is three times as 
high as three yearsago! Billions from South- 
ern lumber and Southern minerals—a result 
of intensified production! Billions from 
Uncle Sam for the thousands of Southern 
workers in the new Southern shipyards and 
new Southern munition plants and for feed- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of soldiers in 
Southern camps and aviation fields! 


Can you realize what this 
stupendous increase of revenue 
means to the Southerner individually? 


Think of the _ potential 


purchasing power created by 
having such enormous sums of money 
—and what can be done with it in buying 
Liberty Bonds, building bank accounts and 
purchasing automobiles and all the other 
conveniences and luxuries of life so dear to 
the hearts of all of us! 


Can’t you realize what a 
y 


tempting field the South now is 
for an extensive advertising campaign 
—in the South’s favorite periodicals—the 
daily newspapers, the papers that always 
produce results? The opportunity is before 
you for profitable publicity. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal & 
Carolina Spartan 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 


Knoxville Sentinel 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune 


Memphis News-Scimitar 

Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 

Nashville Tennessean & 
American 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


PREPARED BY MASSENGALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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There’s Where 
Our Boys 
Are Driving 
the Germans 
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A Clear and Thrilling Picture 

The wonderful LITERARY DIGEST LIB- 
ERTY MAP shows at a glance how far the 
Huns have advanced; how much territory they 
occupy, the area of their latest “drives”; where 
our own American armies, shoulder to shoulder 
with our Allies, are fighting on the great Battle 
Line of Liberty, and makes plain the mighty 
task which confronts America,—the task of 
honor which our soldiers are fulfilling, gloriously, over 


there,—the task in which everyone of us at home must 
bear a patriot’s part. 


Every Day That Great Battle Line in 


France Means More to Us 

More keenly than ever we want fo see it, 
and to watch every change in it. Our own 
boys are fighting there in the greatest battles of 
history. The Huns are hurling against that line 
their most tremendous assaults. The world is 
waiting, tensely. Frenchmen, Belgians, Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, Englishmen, Welshmen, Itali- 
ans, Canadians, and Americans are fighting, 
shoulder to shoulder along that great battle-line of Red, 
ee. > Blue, and are saying to the German hordes, 

* Back! You shall not pass!” 


If Someone You Love Is in France 
this LIBERTY MAP will bring you into closer 
touch with him and help you to followhis career. 
‘When a letter comes from your boy, or your 
friend, telling of the battle, you will study the 
Liberty Map, and picture it all out, as he tells 
you where he has been in action. And the family 
will gather around that map, eagerly, to pick out 
the places. Or, perhaps, the men in the office, 
or the shop, or your neighbors will crowd around you 
as you point to the spots made dear to you by the pres- 
ence and the bravery of your boy. 


“It Was There My Boy Went Over the Top!”’ 


**It was there, with a raiding party, he 
bombed the Hun trenches! It was there he 





FROM THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY ON MAPS IN THE U. S. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST: 


’ LIBERTY MAP of the , World War (34: Gin. High) 





brought in a wounded comrade’? It was there 
he won the Croix de Guerre! It is there I'll 
pin an American flag for my boy, where he 
can see it when he comes home.’’ How 
meaningless will be the letters from France 
without the LIBERTY MAP to interpret them. How 
useless to try to understand the newspaper dispatches 
without it. 


And When the Boys Come Home 

what an endless source of satisfaction it will be 
as the family gathers around it while the young 
veteran from France points out all the places 
which meant so much to him, and traces out 
the campaigns in which he fought. What ex- 
citing stories he will have to tell, and how this 
wonderful LIBERTY MAP will help him tell 
them, and you to understand and enjoy them! 
The LIBERTY MAP will be a treasured thing in your 
home to keep in a place of honor and to hand down tu 
the next generation. 


An Index of More Than 12,000 Places 

is supplied with each map. It is bound in a 
separate booklet with handsome war covers, 
and is packed with the folded map, in a strong 
square envelop pouch which can be used as a permanent 
container for both. 


In Addition to the Western War Area 

is a complete insert map of the whole field of oper- 
ations, showing Russia, the British Isles, Spain, 
the Balkans, the Italian Front, the whole Mediterra- 
nean, and the h amian 


Railroads and Highways 

and thousands of cities, towns, fortresses, hills, 
and other places of military importance are 
shown with special care to secure completeness, con- 
venience, and legibility. 


The Limits of the Submarine Blockade 
are shown as well as the route of the Air Raids 
which will be increasing rapidly in number and 























importance as the great new fleets of airplanes, 
now building, go into action. 


Coal and Iron Areas 


A special insert map is provided, showing the 
coal and iron areas in the countries included in 
the large map, and their relation to the abilities 
of the opposing nations to carry on the war. 


The Coloring of the Liberty Map 


is strikingly graphic and significant. The coun- 
tries are clearly differentiated and all boundaries 
are made very plain. The great Battle Line of 


Liberty, marking the positions of the American and 
Allied armies is shown in Red, White, and Blue. 


It Will Be a Great Satisfaction to You 
and an inspiration to your family, or to those 
who are working in your place of business, or 
to those who call at your office to see day by 
day, this unusual and eloquent LITERARY 
DIGEST LIBERTY MAP displayed conspicuously 
on your wall telling its wonderful story of the great 
fight for freedom. 


What a Picture It Presents! 

It is the only map which gives the American 
people a vivid visualization of the great war to 
which this Nation is committed, and thus is 
calculated to rouse their patriotism to a still 
higher pitch and intensify their determination 
to see the war through to a victorious conclu- 
sion. Jt shows how a black cloud of fright- 
fulness and terror has been thrust across 
Europe by the savage Hun; how it has en- 
veloped a large section of Sunny France, 
threatening Paris itself, and all but a small 
part of Belgium; how it has swept over whole 
nations, scattering death and ruin in its wake. 
But now, from all the ends of the earth where 
men are still free, the Armies of Liberty have 
gathered at the “‘Frontier of Freedom,’’ and are 
battling to drive back the savage hordes. 


SECRETARY OF STATE ROBERT LANSING CONGRATULATES 





“I have received the Literary Digest Liberty Map and have examined it carefully. 
It is a fine piece of work in every respect and is by all odds the best that I have seen. 
The shading scheme is graphic indeed, showing at a glance the track of the Hun in his 
effort to crush civilization under his cruel inhuman control. Each home from which 
has gone a father, a son, a husband, or a brother would certainly appreciate a copy of 
your Liberty ip would those who can not go. By all means try to put one in each 
home.”—B. B. Marshall, Chief Geographer, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington. 


Moderate Prices — Money-Back Guarantee 


THE LIBERTY MAP is made to /ast. You may have it on fine quality, durable, 
bond paper; price $2.75, with Index. Or on indestructible map cloth; price $4.50, 
with Index. Fach Map, with Index, is packed in a square envelop pouch—a safe 
and convenient permanent container. 

So sure are we of the unquestioned superiority of this wonderful Map that we 
will refund your money if the Map is not satisfactory in every respect. Orders are 
pouring in by the thousands every day—therefore— 


SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
**The Liberty Map is a most excellent and, therefore, most valu- 
able map for anyone who watches from day to day the progress of 
military events on the Western Front. Permit me to congratulate The Literary 
Digest upon its enterprise in issuing a map of this sort which will be of very real 
interest to the many thousands who have an opportunity to see it.’ 


ACT QUICKLY—Use This Coupon 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Send me, carriage epaid, The Literary Digest LIBERTY MAP, with Index, in the 
style I have marked witha an X in the following list. I enclose the specified price 
iL] Fine Quality Bond Paper Edition, Price $2.75 
() Best Quality Map Cloth Edition, Price $4.50* 


SN cia p nace thts o van erdsoe dese . 
I occ wshvscueconcencdegcvsesvceysossecesedyegsesees + sree 
City or Foon Ee TRS De REE. .n tnasecneiesmananans nee 


* Some of the Map Cloth Fpfttion are equipped with Peck Wood Rollers and Hanger. 
wish thia atyle, remit 
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tion that the compensation of the wire 
companies upon the same 

neral basis as that of the railroads—that 
of the average operating ineome for three 
years prior to their taking over—it may be 
worth while noting what the income of each 
company has been. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph’s net operating in- 
come for 1915, 1916, and_1917 averaged 
$44,933,776; that of the Western Union 
Telegraph for the same three years, $12,- 
534,326, and that of the Mackay Com- 

ies, $4,425,324. Of course, in the case 
of the two latter, part at least of this in- 
come, if not the greater part, came from 
their cable service.” 


NO WOOL—AT LEAST NEXT YEAR 


“Prospects of no wool this year and, 
without a doubt, a certainty of none next 
year for manufacturing into civilian cloth- 
ing, unless an unforeseen way is found for re- 
storing the volume of imported wool to nor- 
mal,” is the condition in which, aecording 
to a Washington correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, the woolen- 
cloth manufacturing industry finds itself. 

It is now about four months since the first 
warning was given that this situation had 
arisen. The Government at that time was 
forced to commandeer stocks in and arriv- 
ing at markets, and to place government 
control over the supply flowing into the 
country from foreign sources, which was 
sharply diminishing. When the war emer- 
gency forced the country to use every 
available bit of shipping to transport war- 
materials to and from the United States 
and Europe, ships engaged in bringing wool 
from Australia and other sheep-raising 
countries were converted into war-cargo 
carriers. Ships were then the crux of the 
American war-program, and in consequence 
wool imports ‘‘fell to barely a perceptible 
stream, as did hundreds of other com- 
modities vastly important to the rapid 


construction of an efficient war-making | 
| correct and why: ‘I received 


machine.”’ Moreover, until a sufficient 
amount of tonnage is put upon the sea to 
care for both government war - require- 
ments and for the usual needs of civilian 
life for woolen clothing, ‘‘all estimates of 
the American armed forces for wool with 
which its sailors and soldiers must be 
clothed will be given preference.”’ 

Only in case a surplus remains after the 
war-requirements have been filled will 
there be any apportionments made among 
manufacturers of civilian clothing. Should 
the available supply be entirely consumed 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. oa 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“A. P. K.,". Tecumseh, .Neb.—“ Please _criti- 
cize the use of ‘Rev. Blank,’ e.g., ‘Rev. Blank 
conducted the funeral.’ It is very common in 
the newspapers and colloquial usage here in the 
West especially. Criticize from the stand- 
points of (1) good usage, and (2) good taste.” 

Both good usage and good taste require the 
insertion of the Christian name or the initials 
of the minister referred to, or the contraction 
Mr. or Dr. between the abbreviation “ Rev.’’ 
and the surname. 

“E. B. P.,” Washington, D. C.—‘ (1) Is the 
pronunciation of route as ‘rout’ rmissible? 
(2) Is it permissible to capitalize all the words in 
the subscript of a letter, as, ‘Yours Sincerely,’ 
Ver; Truly Yours’? Also, the words of address, 
as, ‘My Dear Sir,’ ‘My Beloved Wife’?” 

(1) The pronunciation of route as “rout"’ is 
colloquial. (2) No, the first word only should 
be capitalized. Sincerely, truly, dear, beloved 
should not be capitalized when preceded by some 
other word. 

“F. F.,” Louisville, Ky.—‘ Please advise 
when to use (1) amid and amidst; (2) among and 
amongst, and (3) while and whilst. 

(1) Among and amongst have the same meaning, 
the former being the usual form in the United 
States and the latter in the United Kingdom. (2) 
As to amid and amidst, the recent tendency 
seems to be to distinguish amidst from amid by 
using it especially of scattered things or of some- 
thing moving in the midst of other things. (3) 
Whilst is an early form of while and is still used 
widely, especially in England. 

“T. J.S8.,"" Denver, Colo.—‘‘I recently heard a 
temperance orator congratulate his audience 
on the progress being made by the Prohibition 
Movement. He said the Movement would soon 
sweep on to success ‘by the force of its own 
inertia.’ Is this use of the word ‘inertia’ correct?”’ 

The speaker referred to evidently said exactly 
the reverse of what he meant. The right word is 
momentum, not “inertia.” 

“E. H. G.,” Huntdale, N. C.—‘ Which is 
your letter three 
days ago’ or ‘three days since’?”’ 

Used in the sense of ago, since refers to quite 


| recent past time; ago covers past time in general; 


| long since?” or “How long ago?” 


as, “A messenger was here to see you.”” ‘How 
But if one 


| says, “The Spanish Armada was destroyed off 


the coast of England,” to ask ‘‘ How long since?" 
instead of “‘How long ago?"’ would have a gro- 


| tesque effect. 


in outfitting the Army and Navy, the | 


country would have to be content to wear 
its old clothes or clothing made from 
cotton. So serious is the situation that it 
has been formally laid before the woolen- 
cloth manufacturers by the War Industries 
Board the Journal of Commerce writer 
adds: 


“Officials are frank in admitting that, 
as indicated by the Government’s vast 
war-program and the necessary amount 
of wool needed for uniforms, there is 
scarcely a chance that any surplus of any 
size will be left of this year’s supply for 
civilian clothiers. This admission they 


“B. A. W.,” Leupp, Ariz.—‘ Please inform me 
what difference, if any, there is between the U. 8. 
Dispensatory and the U. S. Pharmacopceia.” 

The “United States Pharmacopewia" is the 
official work of its class. The “ National Stand- 
ard Dispensatory” is more comprehensive and 
includes 
various foreign countries. 

“B. E., Jr.,"’ Greenville, S. C.—‘ Kindly give 
the correct pronunciation of aunt.” 

The word has two pronunciations, both correct, 
and depending on the part of the world where 
the word is spoken. Hence the pronunciation of 
the au is indicated as being the equivalent of ‘‘a” 
in fast. See Vizetelly’s ‘‘ Desk-Book of Twenty-five 
Thousand Words Frequently Mispronounced.” 

“A. K. B.,” Winnipeg, Man., Canada.—‘* Who 
wrote ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’? When was 
it written? When was it first sung?” 


“The Star-Spangled Banner,” the national 





| hymn of the United States, was written by Francis 


broaden, and declare that there is still a | 


less chance that a civilian wool allotment 
will be made after next year’s supply, un- 
less the preponderance of ships is pro- 
duced to permit resumption of unrestricted 
wool importation.” 





Thoughtful Man.—Wire (at the sea- 
shore)—‘‘ Why do you always bathe with 
the hotel help? ” 

Hus—‘‘ I may get a chance to rescue a 
cook to take home with us.’”’—Boston 
Transcript, 





Scott Key on board the frigate Surprise during 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry, Md., by the 
British, in 1814. He directed that the words 
should be sung to the tune “ Anacreon in Heaven,” 
composed in England by John Stafford Smith 
between 1770 and 1775. “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was first sung in a tavern near the 
Holiday Street Theater, Baltimore, by Ferdinand 
Durang. 

“TI. G.,” Battle Creek, Mich.—‘ Kindly inform 
me the correct way to write such words as twenty- 
five, thirtyfive, etc. Some say as two words; 
others with a hyphen.” 

They are correctly written with a hyphen— 
twenty-five, thirty-five, etc. 


items from the Pharmacopeias of | 
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Get This Big Tour 
Book Free 


100 pages—41 maps—detailed routes— 
complete information about roads— 
things to see—places to stop on “The 
Capitol Tour.” The finest tour in 
America—every mile thru country 
immortalized in Revolutionary and 
Civil War history. Glorious scenery 
—<inspiring associations—and hotels 
to cater to your every comfort. 















































































Get your copy—write to-day—now. 





ROYAL MAILS 


NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM LLOYD 
(JOINT SERVICE) 


SPLENDID STEAMERS — Sailings frequently from San 
Francisco to Java via Honolulu, Nagasaki (Yokohama, Manila, 


Hongkong, optional) 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Apply H. E. Burnett . 
J.D. Spreckels & Bros.Co. - 601 Market St., San Francisco 








Why Pay More? 


Our Typewriter Ribbons are guaranteed to equal in 
quality and durability any retailing up to $1.00 each. 
Mailed direct to consumers—each 50c; 3for $1.35; 6 for 
$2.50; 12 for $4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Adding machine ribbcns, each. Order some 
today. If more convenient, send U.S. Thrift stamps. 


RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 














Callouses 


Tenderness 


or 
in Th 
Pain There 
are signs of a 
weakened trans- 
verse arch, One or 
more of the little 
bones across the 
ball of the foot are 
displaced, causing 
uneven pressure. 
The sole of the foot 
burns; greatfand lit- 
tle toe joints enlarge 
and a cramplike pain 
known as Morton's 
Toe develops. \ 
Dr. Scholl’s Anterior 
Metatarsal Arch Sup- 
™ ports give immediate relief 
# and assist Nature in perma- 
nent correction. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


There is a shoe dealer in your locality who can 
provide you with the appliance you need and 
advise you about your foot troubles. He has 
been trained in fitting the Dr. Scholl Appliance, 
which will overcome your foot trouble. 
Send for Free Booklet 

“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm, M. 
Scholl, nized authority on all foot troubles, 
sent free. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
219G Schiller St. Chicago 




































An industry that is saving 


millions out of waste 


iy 
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The development of by- 
products out of waste 
means a saving of about 
one hundred and fifty 
million dollars annually 
—a sum sufficient to keep 
New York’s six million 
people supplied with 
meat for six months 





Nagy err was a time when the steer was handled solely 
for its edible meat, its hide, and its tallow. 


The remainder of the animal, in weight totaling many 
millions of pounds annually, was thrown away—a sheer 
waste. 


Today virtually all of this former waste is utilized. 
Over 250 articles are now contributed by the steer to 
human needs, and a larger proportion of the animal is 
saved for human food. 

ok ok * * 


At the time of writing, Swift & Company has to get 
about $125 for the dressed meat from an average beef 
animal in order to break even. 


But if the old order of waste prevailed today and only 
the hide and tallow were saved, Swift & Company, to 
break even, would need to get about $135, or to pay the 
producer less for his cattle. 


This is a saving of about ten dollars per animal—a 
saving which, when multiplied by the total number of 
cattle dressed annually by Swift & Company, over two 
million, amounts to more than twenty million dollars 
yearly, and this saving results in higher cattle prices 
and lower meat prices. 


If applied to the entire number of cattle dressed annu- 
ally in America, approximately fifteen million, this saving 
would amount to about one hundred and fifty million 
dollars annually. 

* * ok * 


The real development of by-products came with the 


- development of the larger packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but by patient effort, 
by exhaustive experiment, by intense specialization. It 
has been a big job and has called for big methods—a job 
far beyond the resources of the old unorganized system of 
local meat dressing. 


Not only are by-products saved but their value has been 
increased through better handling of hides, fats, and other 
edible portions of the steer. 


Swift & Company is glad to have had a part in this 
development. It is an achievement of thrift—an achieve- 
ment that has made possible today lower meat prices to 
the consumer and higher prices to the producer of cattle. - 


— Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned 





by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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We needn’t go outside 
for a new foreman 


The Superintendent and the Manager go through the shop. 
The Superintendent points out a workman, here and there, 
who is to have a better job or increased wages. 

Back in the office, the two men spend a few moments look- 
ing over the indexed records of the men who have been 
singled out for advancement. It is these informative and care- 
fully prepared cards, as much as the Superintendent’s watch- 
ful eye, which have led him to make his recommendations. 

In these days, when the real value of labor is realized, em- 
ployers are learning that it is greatly to their advantage to study 
and develop the individual worker. Every man counts. Every 
man must count, up'to the point of his highest capabilities. 

No better means to this end can be found than the keeping of 
records which show the important facts concerning each man 
—a concise word-picture not only of his work but of himself. 

A very good form for this purpose is illustrated here. It is 
one of the many valuable suggestions to be found in the 
Hammermill Portfolios, which contain office and factory 
forms printed on Hammermill Bond. There is a separate 
portfolio for practically every business. Write us and we 
will send you the one that will help you most. 

You will see, too, the actual quality and distinction of 
Hammermill Bond, and you will realize why so many big 
business houses are using it for all their printing needs. The 
full set of Portfolios will be sent free to any printer. 







Asa matter of war economy and 
in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment, we have cut six colors from 
our line and Hammermill Bond is 
now made in Pink, Blue, Green, 
Canary, Goldenrod, Buff and White. 
These afford instant identification for 
office and factory forms. There are 
three finishes, giving a bond, a ripple, 
and a linen effect. Your printer can 
take and handle your order more quickly after 
you've told him to standardize your print- 
ing on Hammermill Bond, because paper- 
quality will be automatically taken care of. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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“En dépit des hasards de l'Ocean, a vous, 
mes cheres dames americaines, quorque 
ce ne soit pornt en galions d or, j’envoie 
mon Djer-Kiss. Fideles, en verite, sont 
les travailleurs de Paris qui peiment en 
vue de produire pour la France!” 


—Kerkoff; Paris 


Translation: In spite of the hazards 
of the sea, to you dear American 
ladies, though not in Galleons of 
Gold, I am sending my Dyer-Kiss. 
Faithful, indeed, are the workers 
here in Paris who labor to pro- 
duce for France. 
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: an de Ia toile tte 
There is in the Spécialites de Djer-Kiss an appeal that is at once haunt- 
ing and irresistible. 

Pervaded with an individuality of Paris, they breathe a freshness, a 
charm, an odeur délicate, indescribably of France. The great parfumeur 
Kerkoff produces them in Extract, Face Powder, Toilet Water, Talc, 


Sachet, Végétale, et Soap. Let Madame embrace them all. In their 
entirety she will indeed achieve a veritable harmony of toiletry. 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDER 


aS 
LES TOILET WATER - SACHET 
TALC - SOAP - VEGETALE 
TE: in ie san a 
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Smirnoff’s Russian Shampoo adds a crowning touch to hair beauty. In quality worthy of Djer-Kiss. Send for sample, 10c. 








